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Housing in France appears on page 648. 
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The use of Gas for cooking is an accepted fact. The use of Gas and 
Coke for water heating and space heating is normally justified because 
flexibility of control is a big factor in fuel economy. This implies a 
system of high overall efficiency carefully tailored to meet the precise 
needs of the occupants of the building in which it is to function. 
When such a system is visualised, the correlation between its design 
and the general planning of the building can hardly begin at too 
early a stage. Then the question arises: how is the extensive 
experience of the Gas Industry to be tapped in order to ensure that 
all available knowledge is applied to the problem? The answer is 
simple. The Gas Industry is so organised that every resource— 
factual records, human experience, and research facilities—is readily 
available through the local Gas Undertakings and Gas Boards 

to all concerned with the planning of heating systems. 


Where to go for information about Gas 


If you are considering the use of Gas, however tentatively, your first move should be to get in touch 
with the Gas Undertaking serving the area in which the job is situated. Through it you have access to 
the combined technical resources of the entire Gas Industry. Where there is any uncertainty as to 
which Area Board is concerned, The Gas Council will be pleased to give you the correct address, 


Issued by The Gas Council, 1, Grosvenor Place, London, S.W.1. Telephone: Sloane 4554. 
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A Man of Foresight, 1837. 


Aveere they could not have foreseen the full length and 

significance of the new Queen’s reign, the early Victorians had 
great faith in the future. Their energy, integrity and enterprise were 
responsible for progress without precedent in both industry and 
commerce. Many distinguished Victorians were customers of Lloyds 
Bank, and their confidence in the effectiveness of sound business 
methods was not misplaced. ‘The principles and qualities on which 
prosperity was founded over 100 years ago are never out of fashion. 


LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED 
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TWO-WAY REINFORCED SUSPENDED FLOORS & ROOFS 



















We cordially extend to you an invitation to visit 
our Stands No. 294/5, Row P, at the Building Ex- 
hibition, Olympia, between November 18th and 
December 2nd, where you will see some very 
interesting features of our system of Hollow 
Block Concrete Floor and Roof Construction. 


Full particulars on application 


SMITH’S FIREPROOF FLOORS LTD 
IMBER COURT, EAST MOLESEY, SURREY Telephone: Emberbrook 3300 























D.E.P. Limited, Frith Park, Walton-on-the-Hill, Tadworth, Surrey Tel: Tadworth 3517/8 
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TILEMAN’S | nave over forty years! experience in the 


| design & construction of reinforced concrete 














u RECENT ORDERS, SPECIALITIES 
\ in addition to Great Britain, include civil engineering and build- 
h have come from: ing work such as Structures for 
t Australia - Canada - Eire industrial purposes - Cement 
French North Africa + India Works - Reinforced concrete chim- 
Israel - Nigeria neys + Encasing and repatring steel 
Singapore + Trinidad chimneys + Cooling towers - Silos 
TILEMAN & COMPANY LTD. 
REINFORCED CONCRETE ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 
ROMNEY HOUSE, TUFTON STREET, LONDON, S.W.l1 + TELEPHONE: ABBEY 1551 
7/8 T 3943 3 
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LICENSEES 


FOR 
onmcowe | MAP WORK 
REPRODUCTIONS 














Multi-colour “true to scale” printing 


The new Multi-Colour ‘‘T.T.S” process is fully covered by our Photo Printing Department. 
Modern equipment and a fully qualified staff enables us to supply T.T.S prints in colour and 
according to the Ministry colour notation. A very high standard of ‘‘register” is obtained 
when we are enabled to advise best method of approach in the first instance. 


We shall be pleased to submit quotations and suggestions on request. 


FOR THE COMPOSITE MAP 


Portable or permanent 
forms of mounting include 


ANGULAR MAPS 
CUT TO FOLD MAPS 
MOUNTED TO ROLL 


BATTERIES ON SPRING 
ROLLERS 


LOOSE LEAF BINDERS 


Quotations and suggestions 
to meet individual require- 
ments will be submitted on 
request. 

















DRAWING OFFICE SUPPLIES BRITISH 





LIMITED COLOUR 
15/17 St Annes St, Westminster, London, S.W.1 COUNCIL INKS 
Telephone: ABBey 3163 RANGE OF 80 COLOURS 





LEEDS DONCASTER PORTSMOUTH DERBY 
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The Association advocates a national policy of land-use planning that will improve living 
and working conditions, advance industrial and business efficiency, safeguard green belts and 
the best farm land, and enhance natural, architectural, and cultural amenities; so admini- 
stered as to leave the maximum freedom to private and local initiative consistent with those 
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It supports the opening out of congested areas as they are rebuilt, and providing for people 
and industry thereby necessarily displaced in new towns and expanded country towns. In 
rural areas it stands for such grouping of towns and villages as will extend wherever possible 
the advantages ef good services and social life and promote agricultural prosperity. 
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“« ’d never go back from Electricity 





to old-fashioned 


cooking now!”’ 


** With my electric 
cooker it’s so easy 
to entertain”’ 


“I’m like a dog with 
two tails now I’ve got 
my newelectric cooker! 

I could go on cooking all 
day long! It’s no bother 
at all! 

With the thermostat set 
at the right heat, all you do is 
pop the cakes or meat in the 
oven and wait for perfect results! 


And after the cooking, see how 
clean the kitchen is! No wet clammy 
walls. No nasty stains on the ceiling 
either! 

Electricity saves such a lot of 
work! Since we’ve had an immersion 
heater, I haven’t had a moment’s 
worry about hot water. Then there’s 
my ‘fridge. And lots of other 
things...” 













For friendly advice and information, 
go to your Electricity Showrooms or 
Service Centre. They will be glad to 
help you. They can also let you 
have details about easy payments — 
and the new free book, full of useful 
ideas for saving work, 

ELECTRICITY IN YOUR KITCHEN: or 
write for a copy to E.D.A., 2 Savoy 
Hill, London, W.C.2. 


ELECTRICITY 


a Power of Good 


npa/58 
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Social Facilities, Play-fields and Food 


CONFERENCE AND DEPUTATION: AGRICULTURE VERSUS PLAY: PLANNERS 
TOO REASONABLE: BLANK DRAWN IN THE LORDS: TECHNIQUE OF BUCK- 
PASSING 


FACILITIES FOR a full life in the 
new towns have been much dis- 
cussed lately. The Social Facilities 
Conference of 10 October was fairly 
well reported (considering the com- 
petition of murder trials and prize- 
fights) and it produced a good 
measure of agreement on priorities 
and as to the points to be pressed on 
behalf of the local organizations by 
the deputation to Mr Macmillan. 
The conference, it will be recalled, 
also asked the TCPA to set up a 
standing body of some kind to main- 
tain contacts between voluntary 
societies in the new towns. This has 
since been agreed to, and members 
of the conference steering committee 
have consented to form the nucleus 
of the standing committee. 
While the conference, which rep- 


resented a great number of different 
interests, placed, in its resolution de- 
manding action, equal emphasis on 
community buildings and playing 
fields, several things have since 
brought playing fields into public 
prominence. 

The National Playing Fields As- 
sociation invited Major E. S. Dobb, 
of the Ministry of Agriculture, and 
Mr F. J. Osborn to debate ‘The 
Conflicting Claims on Land of Agri- 
culture and Playing Fields”—which 
they duly did at a well-attended 
gathering at Caxton Hall on 22 
October. A large number of local 
government representatives were 
there, and, despite an admirable and 
well-documented address by Major 
Dobb, it became pretty clear that 
most of these were of Mr Osborn’s 
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opinion—that the agricultural case 
against urban developments has been 
overdone, and that the country must 
and can afford the small acreage of 
additional land needed for gardens 
ard playing fields for townsmen. 

Perhaps the “people of England 
who have not spoken yet” (namely 
the four-fifths who live in towns) 
are beginning to lisp at last. There 
were further signs of this at the East- 
bourne conference of the National 
Housing and Town Planning Coun- 
cil, where Mr Reginald Stamp of the 
LCC made a vigorous protest against 
the familiar over-statements of some 
NFU spokesmen. Townsmen have 
shown great sensitiveness (rightly, 
we hold) about the well-advertised 
hardships of farmers, and town 
planning has for years been making 
the most conscientious efforts to place 
new building developments where 
they will do least harm and most good 
to agriculture. It is not surprising that 
many people in local government 
think it is about time that agri- 
cultural interests became a bit more 
sensitive about the plight of men, 
women, and children bottled up in 
slums and tenements. 


Are Planners too Reasonable? 


We can see in retrospect that it is 
unfortunate that, when this issue 
arose, there were no urban extremists 
to inflate their case as a counter- 
balance to the remorseless exaggera- 
tions of the agriculturists. We our- 
selves argued the preservationist case 
before the farmers thought of it, and 
since public opinion has become con- 
scious of a conflict of claims on land 
we have maintained the importance 
of both sets of claimants, the ‘“‘haves”’ 
and the “have-nots’’, and tried to set 
targets for development that are 


neither inhuman nor wasteful of 


land. 
It looks as if the effect of this fair- 
mindedness is to encourage the 
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politicians (who ultimately decide 
these things, after sensing the force of 
opposing opinions) to make a com- 
promise, not between the conflicting 
claims, but between thé balanced 
position taken up by thoughtful plan- 
ners and the extreme position taken 
up by “agriculture”. Thus we are 
now getting decisions half-way be- 
tween the reasonable middle and the 
outside edge. 

Frankly it is difficult to see what to 
do about this. It goes against the grain 
with us to start exaggerating the 
urban case to meet the politicians’ 
propensity to take an equal discount 
off what is said on both sides. Yet it is 
exasperating, when you have done 
your best to formulate a policy that 
balances all interests (as the TCPA 
did in the Planning Basis of 1941), to 
be treated as special pleaders for one 
interest—even when that is a vital 
interest of 80 per cent of the nation. 


Lords Debate: “Green Blobs 
on Maps” 

Lord Luke, chairman of the Nation- 
al Playing Fields Association, made a 
strong plea in the House of Lords 
(27 October) for capital and grants to 
speed the provision of playing fields 
in the new towns. The town plans, he 
said, reserved sites for them, but 
“green blobs on maps” would not be- 
come grounds without expenditure. 
A new town must be deficient where 
means of recreation do not keep step 
with the incoming population. He 
thought it the duty of development 
corporations to provide these and to 
hand them over later to the local 
authority. 

He asked about the terms for pur- 
chase of playing fields by local 
authorities, which had been based on 


one quarter of the housing value of 


the land. Harlow’s housing value had 
been put at £3,000 an acre; but the 
LA were not willing to pay as much as 
£750 an acre, though they were wil- 
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ling to undertake certain mainten- 
ance. 

Lord Luke also put forward the 
suggestions for financial aid made in 
the resolution of the conference of 
10 October. “‘Why not,” he said, “‘by 
means of an out-and-out grant and 
low purchase price” (from the de- 
velopment corporations) “make it 
possible for local authorities to get on 
with the necessary provision ?” 

He also referred to the proposed 
deputation from the conference, and 
hoped the Minister would receive it 
and that progress would be made. 


Welfare of People and Animals 


Lord Silkin, following Lord Luke, 
deplored that on a subject dealing 
with the welfare of young people there 
were only three speakers, whereas on 
an unopposed Bill to protect animals 
there had been eight. He believed 
that on a calculation of what would 
be saved in the prevention of crime 
and ill-health, every penny spent on 
playing fields would pay. But the 
basis of the demand was to give our 
young people a healthier, happier, 
and fuller life. Many now going into 
new towns had not had that oppor- 
tunity. 

“They had come from the slums 
and congested areas of London and 
other big cities, and if we can give 
them an opportunity of a better life 
we ought not to grudge the relatively 
small expenditure involved.” 

Lord Kenswood, a blind peer, 
asked that the new towns, in their 
plans, should bear in mind open air 
recreation for the blind, who could 
not use ordinary playing fields. Pro- 
vision, if allowed for in advance, 
could be made reasonably cheaply 
when the time arrived. 


Lunch Hours in the Sun 

Lord Hampton thought provision 
should be made for playing fields near 
factories, additional to the public 
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fields. Also “‘there should be open 
spaces where people can lie on the 
grass on a sunny day during the 
lunch hour, without being troubled 
by other people kicking a football 
about. 

“In these days of motor accidents, 
when children are being killed daily 
on our roads, it is essential that these 
communities should start with plenty 
of room. Children have got to play 
somewhere, and so have adults.” 


The Government Attitude 


Lord Mancroft had nothing very 
satisfactory to say about improved 
grants in his reply, but he spun out 
what he had with sympathetic charm 
and modernist artistry. Noble Lords 
were as aware as he was of the 
financial difficulties at the root of the 
whole problem. (No one in _ the 
debate, we regret to say, had men- 
tioned the millions wasted on multi- 
story subsidies.) And he said that 225 
acres of playing fields had already 
been acquired by corporations and 
forty acres by local authorities for the 
new towns, which worked out at 
about six acres a thousand (the 
NPFA minimum) for 45,000 people. 
Many schools had also been pro- 
vided, all with playgrounds or play- 
ing fields. 


Money for Private Fields 

A point that may be of practical 
importance is that the corporations 
are able, with the Minister’s consent, 
which Lord Mancroft said is readily 
given, to provide and lay out playing 
fields for private use—by industrial- 
ists or clubs—at an economic rent. 


Corporation or Local Authority? 


‘The main stress of Lord Mancroft’s 
statement was on the responsibility of 
the local authorities for recreational 
facilities. It was never the intention 
of the Government that development 
corporations should take this over or 
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that the Exchequer should subsidize 
expenditure properly borne by the 
rates. Section 11 of the New Towns 
Act 1946, however, allowed cor- 
porations to assist LAs financially 
where their new town functions 
proved too heavy. And he seemed to 
give a lead to corporations to provide 
and lay out playing fields and to 
come to arrangements with LAs for 
taking over and maintaining them. 
These words seem important: 

“In appropriate cases, in order to 
facilitate a grant, the development 
corporations are able to make a con- 
tribution towards the cost of provid- 
ing playing fields and the Minister 
will approve such arrangements so 
far as he is financially able to do so.” 

As to the price of land for playing 
fields, a new basis was under dis- 
cussion with all the parties and 
should soon be in operation. 


Hint of a Way Through 


He gave no hope, however, of 
special consideration by way of grants 
under the Physical Recreation and 
Training Act 1937. The claims of the 
new towns would be given “their 
proper place’ amongst other claims 
not advanced that day but which 
might be equally good. 

His advice to societies and local 
authorities was to work out with the 
corporations programmes of develop- 
ment with realistic estimates of what 
they could pay in rents and rates. The 
corporations could then put before 
the Minister their own proposals, and 
the Minister would go as far as he 


Did Dickens 
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was able, within the resources at his 
disposal, to ensure that there was a 
steady progress in the providing of 
playing fields. 

Here, we think, is a hint of a track 
in the jungle that should be explored 
energetically by organizations con- 
cerned for community buildings as 
well as for playing fields in new towns. 
As to the possibility of resumed 75 
per cent grants under the PTR Act 
1937, seeing that special treatment 
for new towns is looked on with dis- 
favour, if that track is to be pursued, 
new towns may perhaps have to 
make common cause with organiza- 
tions in housing estates generally. The 
authorities do not seem to realize 
yet the special claim that the new 
towns have as large and rapidly 
developed communities where people 
spend their whole social and working 
lives. 


How Not to Pass the Buck? 


Lord Mancroft genially admitted 
some justification for Lord Silkin’s 
charge of “‘passing the buck’. He 
would be happy to consider any cases 
brought to him. Perhaps his own 
peroration might be considered: 

**All I can say is that the need for 
meeting these demands is realized by 
nobody more readily than by my 
right honourable friend the Minister, 
and, with the possible exception of 
myself, there will be nobody more 
happy than he when those demands 
can be met.” 

A Buck-Location Research Group 
seems to be needed. 


Love London? 


“Great play is always made with Dickens’ love of London but there is little 
evidence of that love in his books. . . Love is not the word that expresses his 
attitude towards London... We must never lose sight of the fact that as soon 
as he could possibly afford it (and that was at the age of twenty-seven) 
Charles Dickens moved his domicile out of authentic London into Regents 
Park, thus showing his personal preference for modern drainage, clean sur- 
roundings and green open spaces.’’—UNA POPE-HENNESSY : Charles Dickens. 
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“HOUSES, THE NEXT STEP” 


A critical view of the Government’s latest statement on housing 


policy. 


likely to hear a lot more about the 

Government’s new White Paper, 
Houses, the Next Step (Gmd. 8996). 
This is partly because its proposals 
affect nearly half the homes in the 
country. It is also because there is 
general acceptance of the view that 
the Rent Restriction Acts have 
created a problem; and that one 
group of the nation’s main capital 
assets, 6 million houses, is in danger of 
dilapidation. This is a serious matter 
and it is a sign of the rise in Britain’s 
political maturity since the war that 
all this is appreciated. 

Proposals that the Rent Restriction 
Acts should be amended are, of 
course, not new. The National Feder- 
ation of Property Owners have been 
laying siege to various Ministers re- 
sponsible for housing for some years 
and very wisely they even took up 
permanent residence with offices only 
a few yards away! For some time 
other bodies and publicists have also 
chastised successive Ministers and 
some have gone so far as to accuse 
them in general, and Mr Aneurin 
Bevan in particular, of having run 
away from the problem. 


i THE next few months, we are 


Former Minister’s Defence 


Therefore it was interesting to hear 
Mr Bevan’s own defence in the House 
of Commons as to why he had not in- 
troduced legislation. He began by 
emphasizing that the two main 
problems confronting him when he 
assumed responsibility in 1945 were 
the mounting of a programme for the 
building of new houses, and the re- 
pairing of the large number of houses 
damaged by bombing. The resources 


by DESMOND DONNELLY, MP 


available did not permit any fur- 
ther big ventures. The limitations 
at that time were not legislative, but 
physical. During his time at the 
Ministry of Health, Mr Bevan said 
that in addition to the new housing 
programme, 2} million war-damaged 
houses were repaired, and these were 
mainly in the rent-restricted class. 
Therefore involuntarily this had 
made a substantial impact on the re- 
pair problem because improvements 
effected under the war damage 
scheme changed the condition of 
many old houses. ““Thus,” said Mr 
Bevan, “‘it is not correct to say we 
were neglecting the repair of houses.” 


The New Proposals 


But with the coming to an end of 
the war damage repair work, circum- 
stances have been changing. It is in 
the context of that change that the 
Government’s White Paper has ap- 
peared. 

This divides up the comprehensive 
problem of repair, maintenance, 
improvement and demolition by 
grouping houses in the four classes. 
In the words of the White Paper: 

““(1) The best—the great mass of 
essentially sound houses, many of 
which are in good condition and all of 
which the landlords could be ex- 
pected to keep in good condition 
given a reasonable rent. This in many 
cases must mean some increase in 
rent. 

*“*(2) The worst—the slum houses 
which ought to be demolished as soon 
as circumstances permit. Only a pro- 
portion can be pulled down and re- 
placed in the next five years. Since 
the rest must, of necessity, remain in 
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use they should at least be patched up 
in order to make life more tolerable 
for their occupants. 

(3) An intermediate class—the 
‘dilapidated’ houses—some of which 
may be brought into the first class by 
their owners, others of which local 
authorities may have to get repaired 
in all essentials by greater use of their 
statutory powers. 

(4) Houses which could give 
years of good service if they were im- 
proved—that is to say provided with 
bathrooms, hot water, up-to-date 
cooking arrangements and _ other 
necessary amenities; also houses too 
big for present-day needs which could 
be converted into good, comfortable 
flats.” 


Permitted Rent Increases 


The Government’s proposed solu- 
tions are not as complicated as they 
appear at first sight. A method sug- 
gested by the Royal Institution of 
Chartered Surveyors is accepted in 
principle. The statutory deduction 
from the gross value of a house—the 
original figure which was allowed for 
repairs, insurance, and other ex- 
penses before rates are charged—is 
taken as the yardstick for measuring 
the sums needed for meeting the needs 
of maintenance. The Girdwood Com- 
mittee having recently reported that 
repairs cost just over three times what 
they did in 1939, the new proposal 
is to allow rent increases up to twice 
the statutory deduction, or in all three 
times the original allowance. 

This rent increase formula will be 
applied to Sections (1) and (3) pro- 
vided the landlord conforms to cer- 
tain conditions. As far as the dilapi- 
dated houses (3) are concerned; the 
Minister proposes also to use the 
draconic powers of the Housing Acts 
which impose a statutory duty on 
landlords to make their houses fit for 
human habitation. 

The problem of slum properties 
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(2) is acknowledged as the re- 
sponsibility of local authorities, who 
are expected to acquire them and 
temporarily patch them up. They are 
also expected to submit clearance and 
rehousing schemes in a manner simi- 
lar to those for the 1931 slum clear- 
ance campaign. 


Grants for Improvements 

The 1949 Housing Act which gave 
grants for improvements is to be 
publicized as a solution for the needs 
of section (4)—improvements and 
conversions. 

The test of the new White Paper 
is really whether it will have any im- 
pact on the problem. 

It can, I think, be fairly argued that 
the position of the landlords of 
property which is in good condition is 
now substantially improved. Their 
claim is for an increase in rent only 
sufficient to meet their increased costs 
of maintenance. But the more urgent 
problem—the dilapidated houses 
which if neglected any longer will be- 
come slums—is still left in the air. In 
this category substantial sums may be 
required to save property, and the 
rent increases envisaged may be quite 
inadequate as short-term incentives 
to landlords. 

The idea of a publicized 1949 
Housing Act to secure improvements 
is also questionable as a_ practical 
proposal. After all, only about 3,000 
houses have been reconditioned under 
it so far and this is proof that unless 
landlords are offered greater incen- 
tives, again it is unlikely that they 
will undertake improvements on a 
large scale. Why should they ? 


Public Organization of Houses 

The one proposal on which there is 
likely to be unanimity is that the local 
authorities should take over the slum 
property (4). For they alone have the 
necessary resources and machinery 
for tackling the problem. 
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Mr Bevan’s alternative suggestion 
that the local authorities should take 
over all rent-restricted property and 
make housing a social service is not as 
revolutionary as it sounds, for it is 
simply an extension of the proposed 
slum solution. It appears so far as 
the only workable scheme by which 
both the traffic jam in housing ac- 
commodation can be solved and a 
further decline in property prevented. 

The present White Paper, on the 


A§ urrey 


The watermill at Church Copham 
in Surrey is one of the best known and 
most picturesque within twenty miles 
of London. 

One part of the watermill has been 
dismantled, in connection with work 
now in progress, and the water- 
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other hand, cannot escape the criti- 
cism that it will secure the worst of 
both worlds, rent increases which are 
unpopular but do not meet the need 
nor give landlords sufficient incentive. 


A Bolder Course 


It is to be hoped, therefore, that 
the Government will reconsider their 
declared policy, and show readiness 
to undertake a very much bolder 
course. 


Watermill 


wheels are fully revealed. The Society 
for the Protection of Ancient Build- 
ings has since the war been con- 
cerned about the disappearance of 
old watermills, and last year an exten- 
sive survey was being carried out. 

J. D. U. WARD 
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PLANNING AND HOUSING IN FRANCE: 1 
Notes of a study-holiday tour in September-October 1953, when 


visits were paid to Paris, Dijon, Lyons, the Donzére-Mondragon 


hydro-electric works, Avignon, Marseilles, Toulon, the Riviera, 
the Maritime Alps, Grenoble, and Annecy. 


HIs WAS the ninth tour the 
Town and Country Planning 
Association has sponsored since 
1946. Parties from Britain had pre- 
viously visited Sweden and Denmark, 
Switzerland, Holland, Ireland, Italy, 
Austria, and Spain; and in 1949 
Swedish planners toured the Mid- 
lands of England under our guidance. 
Much has been learned by those 
who have taken part, and continuing 
contacts have been established with 
many planners and organizations in 


by F. J. OSBORN 


these countries. As a result the TCPA 
is often able to give advice and in- 
troductions to planners and housing 
experts and students from other 
countries visiting Britain and to 
membersandotherstravelling abroad. 
Directly and indirectly, therefore, 
such tours are of technical value and 
make a contribution to international 
friendship and understanding. 

For many who join them these tours 
are their main holiday in the year, so 
in working out the itineraries the aim 


In the port of Marseilles. Left to right: Mrs Jackson, Herbert Jackson, FRIBA, James 
Macaulay, MTPI, Dr T. Alwyn Lloyd, PPTPI, T. F. Thomson, MTPI, Mrs Edward North, 


Miss Hazel Evans, C. E. Boast, OBE, MInsrCE. 








F. J. Osborn 
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is to combine a widening of experi- 
ence and the acquisition of special- 
ized information with recreation and 
enjoyment. The planner’s field of 
interest is such that the combination 
is not difficult, since his basic subject 
is the character and arrangement of 
the works and activities of man in 
relation to the varied surface of the 
earth. Ancient towns, new settle- 
ments, defence works, ways of living, 
patterns of cultivation, forms of in- 
dustry, mineral workings, power 
plants, means of culture and play, and 
their reactions with the scenic back- 
ground, are the raw material of plan- 
ning thought and endeavour. They 
include all the things that a traveller 
for plain pleasure wants to see, and 
some beside. 

Intensive research into technical or 
administrative matters is not the 
main intention. For a study holiday 
tour we sometimes deliberately choose 
places of long occupation and historic 
or cultural interest, or regions of 
scenic diversity and drama, or ex- 
periments of stimulating novelty, 
realizing that the selection cannot 
constitute a statistically just sample 


John Chear 
Donzére-Mondragon hydro-electric works showing the lock for navigation of canal, six 
exits to compensate for turbines not working, and power house for six turbines. 


of the housing and planning prob- 
lems and practices of the country 
visited. Yet they always give us much 
insight into the preoccupations and 
methods of the authorities and tech- 
nicians working in this field, without 
causing us to cherish the illusion that 
after one fortnight in a country we 
come back with a complete picture of 
its difficulties and achievements, or 
even an acquaintance with its largest 
features. 

In France this year, for instance, 
we had only one day in Paris. We 
could not on this occasion advance 
our knowledge of the planning situa- 
tion in that great city. Our time there 
was mostly spent in the office of the 
Ministry of Reconstruction and Hous- 
ing, in order to get some idea of the 
national system and policy of plan- 
ning. The Ministry had given us 
much help in organizing the whole 
tour, and we were courteously re- 
ceived by its Counsellor to the 
Cabinet, M. André Valabrégue. 
Professor Jacques Greber, the emin- 
ent consultant planner who is also 
responsible for the plan of Ottawa, 
introduced our party and took part 
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in the explanations. Plans and lantern 
slides were shown us by MM. Jean 
Canaux, W. Palanchon, and Alaur- 
ent of the Ministry. 

We learned that the Ministry was 
set up in 1944 to attend to the vast 
problem of rebuilding, much worsen- 
ed by war damage, to promote a 
comprehensive policy for housing and 
building, and to inaugurate a policy 
of land planning aiming at a better 
distribution of economic and cultural 
activities throughout France. French 
thinking, we were told, had been in- 
fluenced by the Barlow, Uthwatt, and 
Scott Reports. Documents published 
by the Ministry place high among the 
objectives of policy the decentraliza- 
tion of industry and population of 
Paris, which is recognized to be an 
excessively large and crowded city. 
In the latest reports some success is 
claimed. A few firms had actually 
moved from Paris to smaller centres 
in the same region, and to places as 
far away as Annecy and Gascony. A 
larger number had been induced to 
discontinue expansion in Paris and 
had started important branch factor- 
ies in Brittany, Marseilles, Cleon, 
Saint-Quentin, Chartres, and Rheims. 
New industrial zones had also been 
fostered by the Ministry in a number 
of provincial towns, notably at 
Rennes, from the region of which 
there had long been a steady migra- 
tion of workers to Paris. 

As an example of survey methods 


we were shown an elaborate series of 


maps for Brittany, which we under- 
stood were typical though the pro- 
cess is not yet extended to the whole 
country. The survey maps for Lor- 
raine appeared to be of great im- 
portance in connection with the re- 
organization of the iron and steel 
industry now in progress. This region 
contains one-third of the industrial 
resources of France. Maps showing 
the distribution of industry and 
population in the region, with the in- 
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comes and market areas of the resi- 
dential groups, were of unusual 
interest. Scattered coal mines and in- 
dustrial works limit the choice of 
good places for residential develop- 
ment and for the introduction of the 
industries necessary for a better bal- 
ance of employment. Here was a 
case, it was clear, where excellent 
survey work had produced an un- 
answerable argument for considered 
planning. But we gathered that busi- 
ness and public opinion were as yet 
imperfectly convinced of the neces- 
sity, and that as in other countries 
planners were still fighting a battle 
for due recognition of the value of 
their function and for adequate funds 
and staff to carry it out. 

France, with a land area double 
that of England, a somewhat smaller 
population (41 million), and many 
provincial towns of long-proved ad- 
aptability to economic changes, is a 
country needing a wide distribution 
of modern industry. But the spon- 
taneous tendencies, for reasons well 
known, are towards enlargement and 


Castillon, the new village in the Alpes 
John Chear 
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New flats on the water-front at Toulon 


business expansion in the greater 
cities. France is a country of vigorous 
individualists, who resist any govern- 
ment control for which they cannot 
see the most compelling reasons. 
Many other problems of high urgency 
compete with those of city congestion 
and rural decline for attention. The 
impression we gained at the Ministry 
was that a policy of industrial dis- 
persal has won its way argumen- 
tatively to intelligent acceptance, but 
is proving politically difficult to apply. 

The City of Paris entertained our 
party to a vin d’honneur at the Hotel de 
Ville, and presented each member 
with a charming souvenir engraving. 

The only new development we had 


time to see was the new suburb of 


Celle St Cloud, planned for 4,000 on a 
site of 150 acres, and showing a 
marked influence of the Radburn 
type of super-block. Free-standing 
houses and pairs are placed with 








John Chear 


studied informality in a wooded site 
around a common park approached 
only by footways. The first section 
has 210 two-story houses, in stone 
with red roofs, and ninety three-story 
flats. An old coach house has been 
turned into a shopping centre, and a 
club, swimming pool, and_ tennis 
courts are in the scheme. Quiet and 
privacy are among the attractions 
offered: dogs and cats are strictly 
barred. The noise of children is 
classed with that of birds as welcome. 

Celle St Cloud is not low-cost 
housing. A four-roomed house with 
usable floor area of 882 square feet 
costs £3,600 including land and de- 
velopment. There is a state subsidy of 
about £50 a year (600 francs a square 
metre) and state loans up to 70 per 
cent of the cost. The balance is found 
by owner-occupiers and private finan- 
cial institutions. Flats without lifts, 
we were informed, commonly cost 
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less in France per unit of floor area 
than two-story houses, development 
being included in both cases. A pos- 
sible explanation is, I think, that 
houses are mostly built for middle- 
class purchasers and are detached or 
semi-detached, and less mass-pro- 
duced than in this country. Flats, for 
whatever class they are built, are con- 
siderably standardized. 

From Paris we went by coach to 
Dijon, a pleasant drive through forest 
and good agricultural country and 
along the River Yonne. We stopped 
at Fontainebleau, Auxerre, and Vit- 
teaux but had to pass through Vil- 
leneuve-sur-Yonne, one of the bas- 
tion towns of the twelfth century, 
without properly saluting it. Dijon is 
a good example of the adaptability of 
French towns, its raison d’étre being 
changed many times, from that of a 
Roman castrum to that of a medieval 
stronghold to that of a great railway 
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centre and a reception town for 
migrants from the German border 
after three wars, which in a century 
have raised its population from 
22,000 to 120,000. 

The town plan, rightly or wrongly, 
is for a considerable further expan- 
sion. Housing is getting going; but 
only 400 have been built since the 
war. Flats of about 560 square feet 
were said to cost about £1,260 each 
(£2 5s. a square foot). We were shown 
the plans for a neighbourhood of 
1,500 dwellings (1,000 flats and 500 
houses) on a site of 148 acres, laid out 
on the super-block principle; one 
block will be thirteen stories. Houses 
of about 645 square feet were said to 
cost about £2,200 and to be rented 
at about £6 a month (workers’ 
wages are from £50 to £60 a month 
including family allowances). For 
this sort of housing state loans of 85 
per cent of cost are made at 2 per 


Members of the TCPA touring party examine the mcdel for a new neighbourhood at Lyons 
John Chear 
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cent per annum, and the remaining 
15 per cent is found by the munici- 
pality or industry. 

Here, as in other towns we visited 
we were told that “of course’ the 
people would prefer family houses 
with gardens, but for the poorer 
classes they were too expensive. 

We were honoured by a reception 
in the Gothic Kitchen of the Palace 
of the Dukes of Burgundy by the 
Mayor of Dijon, who is also the Abbé 
of the Cathedral. Explanations were 
given by M. Roger Gauchat, planner 
for the city, M. Pierre Pagnon, plan- 
ner for the region, M. Tyveyra and 
M. Beck. 

Our next stay was at Lyons where 
the plans were explained by M. P. C. 
Dessiax of the Ministry, and M. 
Bavozet of the city’s housing depart- 
ment. Here we found the familiar 
ultra-urban situation: a dense in- 
tractable centre, a metropolitan area 
of one million people, and planners 
struggling to stop expansion and to 
shift industries to towns beyond a 
green belt. Serious complications are 
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F. J. Osborn 
Annecy, where a new building, approved by error, obstructs view of lake from other buildings 


enclosure of central Lyons by its two 
great rivers (Saone and Rhone) and 
hills close by on the west, attractive 
for residence but difficult to service. 
M. Gages, the city architect, showed 
us plans for a rather terrifying pro- 
ject of fifteen-story blocks with busi- 
ness offices half-way up, which he 
said (rightly) is far more sensible than 
Le Corbusier’s Marseilles monstrosity 
in that its depth is 33 feet instead of 
75 feet, and the height of rooms 8 feet 
2 inches instead of 7 feet. The cost was 
estimated at £1 15s. 10d. a square 
foot as against Le Corbusier’s re- 
ported cost of £5 13s. a square foot 
(6,000 francs a square metre) but I 
should like an official check on both 
these figures. Houses in the same 
Lyons scheme were expected to cost 
£2 7s. a square foot. Though, as at 
Dijon, the authorities agreed that 
flats were resisted by the people, the 
scheme we saw was for 10,000 people 
in flats and 1,000 in houses. It would 
not appear that much reliance is 
placed on speedy decentralization. 

‘To be concluded). 
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GLASGOW AND NEW CUMBERNAULD 
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Cumbernauld has been suggested as the site for a new town for the 


Clyde Valley Region. In this article the project is discussed with 


particular reference to overcrowding in Glasgow. 


UMBERNAULD, Dunbarton- 
C shire, is a little ancient place in 
a central strategic position be- 

tween Edinburgh (east), Glasgow 
(west), and Stirling (north). The 
Roman Wall between Clyde and 
Forth ran across just north of it, along 
the face of a slope overlooking what 
were boggy low grounds beyond (now 
the line of the Forth-Clyde Canal). 
The old-world village stands above 
an-important road junction, where 
A8o0 from Glasgow and A73 from 


View of Church Street, Cumbernauld 


by ELIZABETH MITCHELL 


Carlisle unite to lead on to Stirling 
and the north; on the east A8, the 
main road from Edinburgh to Glas- 
gow, crosses the north-south line some 
miles south of Cumbernauld; and a 
few miles to the north there are easy 
road connections with Falkirk, 
Grangemouth, and again Edinburgh. 
The railway station, on the main 
Glasgow-Stirling and Carlisle-Stir- 
ling lines, lies a mile and a half south 
of the village. 

Recent development in the neigh- 
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bourhood, as in so much of central 
Scotland, is scrappy. 

Most of the land around is of less 
high quality agriculturally than that 
immediately round Glasgow. 


Abercrombie Proposal 

These considerations, with others, 
were in the minds of the authors of the 
Abercrombie Report 1949 when they 
chose the Cumbernauld-Condorrat 
area, in the angle between the Glas- 
gow and Carlisle roads, with the rail- 
way on the south, as a suitable site for 
one of four new towns to relieve part 
of the congestion of Glasgow, the 
population figure suggested for Cum- 
bernauld being 50,000 to 60,000. The 
full proposals were, however, shelved, 
and only the Lanarkshire new town, 
East Kilbride, is so far an actuality. 


Glasgow Congestion 


The congestion of population in 
Glasgow is almost incredible, and is 
not, in fact, widely realized, even in 
Scotland, much less at Westminster. 
Traffic congestion, it is true, is less 
frightful than in central London, 
though bad enough, but overcrowd- 
ing of people in houses and of houses 
on the ground is far worse in Glasgow 
than in London. 

In one congested area of the city 
(Hutchesontown) density over the 
whole area is 130 houses per acre. 
Some 37,000 people are living in that 
locality on about eighty-nine acres. 
About 5,750 people are living at three, 
four, or more persons to each room. 
There is no other area of comparable 
size in the whole of Great Britain 
where people live at such a density. 

The city architect, in his epoch- 
making report of August 1952, esti- 
mates the necessary overspill from the 
whole city to be 129,000 dwellings, 
Say 350,000 persons, and that is after 
building out to the boundary, and 
covering over what green belt re- 
mains within Glasgow’s own terri- 
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tory. If the London County Council’s 
overspill be reckoned in the County 
of London Plan 1943 as roughly 
500,000, still more if it be reckoned at 
311,000 persons as in a recent twenty- 
year programme (TOWN AND COUN- 
TRY PLANNING, October, p. 513), then 
the Glasgow overspill problem ap- 
proaches the LCC figure in amount 
and is far greater in proportion. (It 
seems fair to take the LCC area as 
corresponding to Glasgow city, while 
remembering that both are centres of 
conurbations. Greater London and 
the Clyde conurbation differ so much 
in geographical conditions as not to 
be usefully comparable). 


The Secretary of State Asks Advice 


In March this year the Secretary of 
State for Scotland asked the Clyde 
Valley Planning Advisory Committee 
to report on the problem of Glasgow, 
as urgent, within six months. In 
August the Committee, holding over 
various questions for further study, 
sent in an interim report as a matter 
of immediate urgency. It is necessary, 
they reported, to embark immedi- 
ately on at least one new town for the 
partial solution of the housing diffi- 
culties of the Clyde Valley Region, 
and a planned policy for the re-allo- 
cation of population and industry 
decentralized from Glasgow is essen- 
tial. The Committee emphasized that 
in view of the extreme urgency of the 
problem and whatever machinery be 
adopted to implement the recom- 
mendation to build one new town, it 
was essential that building should 
commence at an early date and pro- 
ceed vigorously from the start. Taking 
all factors into account there was 
agreement that a site at Cumber- 
nauld was the most suitable for the 
immediate establishment of a new 
town. 

At this stage the recommendation 
by the Clyde Valley Committee is not 
for an exactly defined site but roughly 
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the area around Cumbernauld and 
Condorrat, particularly the part be- 
tween the Glasgow-Stirling road on 
the north and the railway on the 
south (that is Abercrombie’s site). A 
population rather larger than Aber- 
crombie’s seems to be contemplated, 
the figure of 20,000 houses being men- 
tioned. 

The county councils concerned, 
Dunbartonshire and _ Lanarkshire, 
have been consulted and have con- 
curred, subject to the adjustment of 
detail. There appears to be a desire 
locally for industrial development, 
and the Cairncross Committee has 
mentioned the general area as a suit- 
able one for such development. On 
29 October the Corporation of 
Glasgow agreed in principle. 

There, at the time of writing, the 
matter stands. The Secretary of 
State asked for advice and advice has 
been clearly and urgently given. If 
authority is granted speedily, survey 
work at least could be started on the 
site before the end of the year. 


TCPA View 

The Scottish Section of the TCPA, 
needless to say, is whole-heartedly 
in favour of the project, and only re- 
grets that it was not put in hand in 
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1947 at the same time as East Kil- 
bride, or very soon after. There is 
nothing here to bar or impede other 
additional measures towards the same 
end;.possibly by the promotion of a 
Town Development Bill for Scotland 
more or less analogous to the English 
Act of 1952—but this is not likely to 
be an altogether quick or easy mat- 
ter. Recriminations as to the past be- 
ing profitless, the point to be empha- 
sized and hammered in in every pos- 
sible way is the horrible urgency of 
the matter now. 


Summing Up 

Glasgow’s housing conditions are, 
in some areas, appalling. Glasgow is 
daily devouring what little is left of 
the green belt within her boundary, 
without any hope of thus meeting her 
housing needs. 

The essential advantage of the New 
Cumbernauld project is that new 
legislation is not needed, the New 
Towns Act 1946 being available. 

Glasgow has a strong house-build- 
ing force, likely to be unemployed 
soon for lack of further sites. This 
could be made available, by arrange- 
ment, for building in the new town. 

Further steps will be none the less 
necessary and are also urgent. 





Dickens on London: 1846 


“TI need streets and numbers of figures. I can’t express how much I want 
these. It seems as if it supplied something to my brain, which it cannot bear, 
when busy, to lose. For a week or a fortnight I can write prodigiously in a 
retired place (as at Broadstairs) and a day in London sets me up and restores 
me. But the toil and labour of writing, day after day, without that magic 
lantern is IMMENSE. . .”” 


Dickens on London: 1859 


“London is a vile place. .. 1 have never taken kindly to it since I lived 
abroad. Whenever I come back from the country now and see that great 
heavy canopy towering over the house-tops I wonder what on earth I do there 
except of obligation.” 
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Mr Morrison on London 


Mr Herbert Morrison was the first 
famous London statesman to support 
effectively the principle of dispersal 
and new towns. His activity in this 
matter goes back as far as 1919 or 
1920 when he advocated the garden 
city idea in the press and successfully 
promoted resolutions (ominously un- 
animous, as we realized two decades 
later) in favour of it at a national con- 
ference of the Labour Party. There 
can be little doubt that his was a 
weighty influence in the Cabinets 
that decided to accept the Barlow 
policy in 1941 and to sponsor the New 
Towns Act in 1946. And he has made 
no secret of the fact that he became 
enthusiastic for the idea during his 
personal contact with Letchworth, 
when a small group there were trying 
to get garden cities taken up as 
national policy. 

His latest statement on the subject 
(at Stockwell, 10 October) has his 
characteristic definiteness : 

“Built-up London is scandalously 
large. The fact that this vast con- 
glomeration exists at all is a grave 
reflection on past governments, par- 
liaments, and local authorities. Queen 
Elizabeth I sought to limit the out- 
ward sprawl of the city of London 
and Westminster and to form a green 
belt round the built-up area. But 
somehow she was sidestepped.” 


Miles of Dreary Streets 


The visitor to London, went on Mr 
Morrison, may only know the city of 
Trafalgar Square and Piccadilly 
Circus, ‘‘but the fact is that London 
consists of many miles of streets of 
houses, shops, and factories of varying 


characters, a large number of them 
dreary, out of date, and awaiting re- 
development’’. We were faced in the 
larger cities with the vast problem of 
replanning, demolition of worn-out 
property, rebuilding, and “the con- 
struction of new towns nearer to the 
heart’s desire’. 





F. J. Osborn 
d’Habitation, Marseilles. The 
Human Scale 


L’Unité 


**And even though we build blocks 
of flats of five-stories and even more, 
we often find it difficult, if not im- 
possible, if there is to be air and space 
about them, to rehouse a similar 
number of people in congested areas. 
Moreover, open space has to be pro- 
vided. So the municipal planners of 
Greater London are faced with the 
choice of still more spread and sprawl 
of this vast built-up area or of build- 
ing upwards to the sky. We are faced 
with the prospect of London becom- 
ing predominantly a city of flats, a 
prospect which I must confess I do 
not like.” 
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Mixing Houses with Flats 


Mr Morrison added that he was 
glad that where it is possible authorities 
were mixing houses with flats. 

So would we be, if it were so. But 
the proportion of flats in London 
schemes is still far too high. In the 
new towns experience has shown that 
only about one in twenty families 
wants a flat. Allowing for some differ- 
ence in average family circumstances 
inside London, it is arguable that one 
in five families might be reason- 
ably content with flats; which would 
mean that there ought to be at least 
80 per cent of houses. But we are not 
in sight even of a fifty-fifty split. 
London is getting a halfpenny worth 
of houses in an intolerable deal of 
flats. 

The moral is of course that, 
especially as slum clearance is to be 
recommended, the process of dis- 
persal must be speeded up. 


Switching the Housing Effort 


On this Mr Reginald Stamp, chair- 
man of the LCC Housing Committee, 
had some interesting things to say on 
5 October. The LCC were building 
now about 10,000 houses a year. Few 
sites were left, however, and next 
year the number would drop to 8,000 
and in the following year to 5,000. 
Soon after that the LCC would have 
to go out of the housing business un- 
less the effort could be transferred to 
the new towns or the expansion of 
country towns. 

The LCC, Mr Stamp disclosed, 
were in touch with no fewer than 
sixty-two out-county authorities who 
wanted to expand, and a number of 
negotiations were in progress. Most of 
these towns could not afford to ex- 
pand themselves, and many could 
only survive by entering into agree- 
ments with larger authorities for the 
outward movement of industry and 


people. 


The response from industry, he 
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said, had been encouraging, and the 
council had a waiting list of em- 
ployers willing to go. 


The Mills of Bureaucracy 


We confess we alternate between a 
glow of pleasure that the leaders of 
great municipalities now talk of dis- 
persal and small-town expansion as if 
it were (as it is) obvious common- 
sense, and impatience at the deliber- 
ate speed at which the mills of bureau- 
cracy accelerate. 

In London every day we see mas- 
sive new business buildings (bigger 
than those formerly on the same sites) 
and gaunt human workhouses rising 
tier by tier, traffic blocks increasing 
despite the elimination of parking 
and waiting places, and strap-hang- 
ing on the tubes spreading from the 
rush-times to all the hours of the day. 

When we think back to the years 
through which we vainly said to LCC 
committees exactly the things that 
Mr Stamp is now so forcibly saying 
to the world, we know we ought to 
have a gratified feeling that the 
salvation of London is at last in hand. 

But when we look at London— 

What are we waiting for ? 

Is there perhaps a need for an order 


L’Unité d’Habitation. On the roof play- 
ground: detail of steps and railings 
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prohibiting the parking of dossiers on 
official desks ? 


The “Corbusier” at Marseilles 


A second visit to the seventeen- 
story Cité Radieuse, now occupied by 
many families, does nothing to revise 
the view of it we formed last spring, 
when it was approaching completion. 
(See Town AND CountrRY PLANNING, 
April 1953). The crunching magni- 
tude of the thing, and the immolatory 
awe it excites in its devotees, give it 
curious interest, like that of the 
Pyramids or the Car of Juggernaut. 
And it is valuable as a tourist 
attraction for Marseilles—though 
France as a whole, and not Marseilles, 
paid for it. We have met no French 
architects who accept its pretensions 
as a guide to a new way of living, 
though some think it was right that 
the block should have been built, as a 
test of an idea so much discussed. 

The one rich and wonderful thing 
about this Marseilles folly which can- 
not be gainsaid, as we pointed out toa 
disapproving Paris architect, is the 
view from the balconies. He replied: 
“The view from the Eiffel Tower is 
wonderful’. Though a good come- 
back, the answer does not destroy 
our point. We do see much to be said 
for a dwelling high up in the air for 
people of indoor tastes without young 
families—always provided they are 


prepared to pay the extra cost of 


their god-like elevation. 


L’Echelle Humaine 


Pyramids and Juggernauts make 
an impact on the senses and the soul 
that can be, if you are not a stone- 
dragging slave or a victim, aes- 
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thetically stirring, in a way pleasing. 
There is a whimsical roughness of line 
and surface about the Marseilles 
block that could seem grateful and 
comforting to an artist bored with 
beauty and impatient of functional- 
ism. Let that battle take its course; 
we are not in it. 

We protest with all our might, 
however, at the claim that the Mar- 
seilles block returns (from where ?) to 
the “Shuman scale’’. It is as fantastic 
as the claim that putting a building 
on stilts “liberates the earth”. There 
is a ruthless Babylonian strength 
about the underbuilding of the block 
that has a sort of grandeur and might, 
if we are going that way, usefully 
remind us that “things are in the 
saddle and ride mankind’. But 
neither the building nor the Nean- 
derthal figures with which it is 
decorated suggest the human scale. 
And the type and placing of the rail- 
ings of the roof playground, where 
children do in fact play, show a really 
remarkable desertion of both function 
(safety) and grace in favour of 
whimsical severity. 


Scandinavian Tour, 1954 


The TCPA hope to arrange a 
study-holiday tour in Norway and 
Sweden in June or July 1954. 


Social Facilities Conference 


We regret that in the report of this 
conference (TOWN AND COUNTRY 
PLANNING, November) Mr Percy 
Wales was described as coming from 
Corby instead of from Crawley. Mr 
Wales is, of course, Chairman of the 
Crawley Parish Council and is very 
active in social affairs in that town. 


Dickens on Bath 


‘“‘A mouldy old roosting place. The whole place looks like a cemetery which 
the dead have succeeded in rising and taking. Having built streets of their old 
gravestones they wander about scantily trying to look alive—a dead failure.” 
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ENGLAND’S “LITTLE HOLLAND”: 


MUST IT BE DESTROYED? 
The mighty drainage windmills of the Norfolk Broads, immortal- 


ized by the painters of the Norwich School and loved by countless 
thousands of holiday makers, are in danger of extinction. 


drainage mills graced the Broads. 

Now the marshlands, once made a 
wonderland by the mills with their 
black towers of timber or brick and 
their great white sails, are littered 
with derelict windmills. Crumbling 
towers and tattered sails remain to 
tell of the glory that has gone. 


T THEIR heyday over a thousand 


National Park Area 


If this destruction had occurred in 
an isolated and unfrequented part of 
Britain it might not have mattered a 
great deal. But the Broads are one of 
England’s great holiday centres. 
Some 500,000 visitors come annually. 
This number is increasing rapidly. 

Moreover the Broads, by reason of 
their unique character, have been se- 
lected as a future National Park to be 
protected and preserved in their 
natural state for the benefit of the 
nation. But the “natural state”’ for the 
Broads is man’s creation rather than 
nature’s; not the wild rugged grand- 
eur of Snowdonia but a land of marsh 
and waterway, softened and civilized 
by the hand ofman. The most famous 
features were the white sails turning 
as the mills drained the marshes, and 
the great black-sailed trading barges, 
the Norfolk wherries, gliding along 
the waterways. Without the per- 
petuation of these symbols the whole 
conception of a Broads National Park 
becomes a fantastic absurdity. 


Destruction of the Mills 


The wretched story of the destruc- 
tion of the mills, which is comparable 


by KENNETH W. GRIMES 


only with the loss of England’s great 
houses, is of misplaced governmental 
zeal. The well intentioned but aes- 
thetically barren Land Drainage Act, 
1930, directly subsidized destruction 
by making generous grants available 








Kenneth Grimes 


Herringfleet Mill is one of the last working 
mills in the Norfolk Broads 


for the installation of power-driven 
pumps but nothing for the mainten- 
ance of the wind-driven ones. Elec- 
trically operated pumps were installed 
in neat brick buildings alongside mills 
in full working order. These mills 
were then abandoned to decay and 
perish. 
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It is of interest to compare this 
blatant vandalism in England with 
the enlightened policy of moderniza- 
tion in Holland where the Dutch, by 
using aerofoils, roller bearings, and 
steel stocks have increased the effici- 
ency of their mills threefold. In many 
cases it has been possible to remove 
auxiliary power plant and to rely on 
wind power only. 

In Norfolk not one drainage mill 
remains at work. Ash Tree Mill, near 
Great Yarmouth, was the last work- 
ing mill. The great gale of 31 January 
1953 tore off the sails and broke the 
windshaft. As the owners are not able 
to afford the £2,000 needed for com- 
plete restoration the mill has been 
abandoned. 


Two Mills at Work 


Berney Arms Mill which stands on 
the edge of Breydon Water is the only 
“protected”’ mill in Broadland. This 
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mill was at work until 1950 and is 
now owned by the Ministry of Works. 
The mill is semi-derelict but will be 
restored in due course. So negative is 
ministerial policy, however, that the 
mill, which retains all its machinery, 
will not be permitted to work again. 
The last two working mills to sur- 
vive in the whole of the Broads are in 
the small area within East Suffolk. At 
Herringfleet is a small timber smock 
mill of the original Dutch design. The 
sails consist of a wooden framework 
over which canvas is stretched by 
hand. There is no fantail, the sails be- 
ing brought into the wind by means of 
a tail pole which is moved manually. 
At St Olaves there is a slender smock 
mill of a much later type with self- 
reefing spring sails which resemble a 
Venetian blind. A white-painted fan- 
tail keeps the mill “head to wind”’. 
Both mills drain efficiently many 
acres of fertile marshland. They are 


A drainage mill near Horsey Mere, Norfolk. An electrically operated pump has been installed 
in the small brick building beside the mill 


Mustograph 
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Fox Photos 


The Norfolk Broads are one of Britain’s most popular holiday centres 


not idle landmarks. Their owner, 
Lord Somerleyton, maintains them 
in perfect condition and the marsh- 
men who tend them are proud of their 
charges. The East Suffolk County 
Council has agreed that Herringfleet 
Mill shall be preserved and are pre- 
pared to give financial aid should it be 
required. 


Protests and “Protection” 


The wanton destruction of this 
unique part of Britain’s heritage has 
not occurred without many protests 
being made. The Society for the Pro- 
tection of Ancient Buildings has made 
many attempts to save at least some of 
the mills. But not one local authority 
in Norfolk has been prepared to take 
any action to save even one mill. The 
drainage authorities have ruthlessly 
persisted with their policy of destruc- 
tion and have deliberately abandoned 
mills which were in almost perfect 
condition. 

The marsh mills are scheduled un- 
der Section 30 of the Town and 


Country Planning Act 1947 as ‘“‘build- 
ings of architectural or historic inter- 
est”. They cannot be demolished 
without notice being given to the 
local planning authority. This “‘pro- 
tection” becomes farcical as it does 
nothing to stop the mills falling down 
through neglect. 

With power pumps installed 
throughout the Broads there is now 
little need, on grounds of utility, for 
the marsh mills. It should be noted, 
however, that the long lines of electric 
cable are highly vulnerable in time of 
storms and that power cuts at times 
seriously affect the draining of the 
marshes. 


Immediate Action Necessary 


On aesthetic and historic grounds 
there is a very strong case for preserv- 
ing a part of the Broads, for example, 
the marshes around Breydon Water, 
as a windmill land. To restore the 
mills in this area would cost a good 
deal ; each mill would cost asum prob- 
ably in the region of £2,000. For the 
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benefit of the tourist industry alone 
such expenditure would be a wise 
investment however. If the Govern- 
ment would consent to an amend- 
ment to the Land Drainage Act 1930 
to permit grants to windmills it is 
probable that many of the internal 
Drainage Boards would maintain a 
wind-driven marsh mill and retain 
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the power pump for use in emergency. 

The Historic Buildings and Ancient 
Monuments Act 1953 could also be 
used to save some of the mills. 

Action, if it is to come at all, must 
come quickly. Otherwise a lovely 
landscape will be irreparably dese- 
crated and a vital part of our heritage 
will be lost for all time. 


Shambles 


The one small rank of shambles at 
Shepton Mallett has often been de- 
scribed as the only medieval shambles 
surviving in England. But recently I 
saw shambles (said by the guide book 
to be sixteenth century, and now 
converted into a public shelter) in the 
little market square at Uffculme in 
East Devon. Another book mentions 
a Shambles House at Plymouth, and 
is not the smaller market house 
at High Wycombe still called the 


shambles? Doubtless yet other 
shambles survive, either in actuality 
or by name. 

But it may be conceded that there 
is fairly widespread ignorance about 
this name, now so widely used as a 
metaphor for a scene of bloodshed or 
destruction. The previous general 
history of the word may be briefly 
summarized thus: 1. Market Stalls; 
2. A Meat Market; 3. A Butcher’s 
Slaughter-place. J. D. U. WARD 
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HARROW AND THE HILL 


Harrow has grown slowly and has an individuality to be expected 


in centuries of maturing. The quick-growing inter-war suburb of 
Roxeth is the visible form of ten thousand dreams of a better life. 
Though neighbours they are worlds apart and have not yet come to 


terms with each other. 


NY WANDERINGS on foot in the 
A outer suburbs of London are 
likely to be in the nature of an 
expedition into Unknown Territory. 
To be sure, every building, every 
parcel of land, and every winding 
road, is plotted accurately on a great 
library of surveyors’ charts. But the 
offices of the local authority are lost in 
the housing estates, not easily to be 
found. Harrow-on-the-Hill, however, 
is an ever fixed mark for the traveller, 


by N. PEARSON 
who in other areas like Ealing or Wat- 
ford must rely only on an instinctive 
idea of direction, a vaguely recalled 
map of the London Underground sys- 
tem, or the various fairy stories told 
by wanderers in the streets (who are 
never local inhabitants). 

It is possible to sneak up on Harrow 
and take it by surprise, through the 
wilderness that is Eastcote or Ruislip 
or Pinner (where it seems that all 
things radiate from the Red Lion). 


Harrow-on-the-hill is an ever-fixed mark for the traveller 
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Always there is the five-hundred-year 
old steeple of St Mary’s church to 
mark the destination, and at the foot 
of the hill the great tower of the gas- 
works, to give courses to steer. 


The Waves of Suburbia 


The town and school are entrapped 
by asea of suburbia, which rolls in un- 
broken waves as far as eye can follow. 
Rows of speculatively built Jacobean 
houses, the same formal layouts of 
informal prefabricated dwellings, the 
repetitive lines of municipal shops and 
flatlets; all tied into an incoherency 
by the arterial highways which drive 
boldly into nothingness, and the 
tangle of railway lines and pylons of 
the electricity grid system. Overhead, 
aircraft bound for Northolt seem to 
skim the steeple and the gasholder. 
Flanking the wooded hill are the 
guardian and identical towers of the 
Ealing and Eastcote gasworks. Here 
and there are community buildings in 
unsuspected places, and children’s 
play areas on the patches of wasted 
land which skulk behind the houses. 
Old English cars and new American 
Cadillacs roll along the road network, 
using the red buses as their guide 
through the tangled mass, so formless 
in layout, so typical of inter-war 
England. 

Roxeth is as a protective moat to 
Harrow, a planned and almost im- 
penetrable asphalt jungle, with the 
more poisonous growths cut back. 
Here and there are clearings, and the 
usual junk devoted to traffic direction 
has accumulated at the crossroads. 
Regardless of community facilities, 
roads or housing estates, the pylons 
and grid wires go marching through 
it all. Behind the cylindrical beauty 
of the gasholder is a church, over- 
shadowed by its more functional 
neighbour. The warped crucifixes of 
television are surprisingly rare here- 
abouts, but the cemetery is the usual 
litter of monumental stonework. Then 
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quite suddenly a corner is turned and 
among the skeletal steelwork and the 
red tiles and striated mock-beams 
comes a disciplined and attractive 
work of architecture. 


What is Lost and Gained 


Like Harrow, Roxeth has a school. 
Where one is old and venerable and 
world-famous, the other is new and 
unknown save in the local area. But it 
is, apart from the pure functionalism 
of the aircraft, the transport system, 
the gasworks or the pylons, the most 
pleasing building in Roxeth; and a 
symbol of the environment and the 
society which these suburbs sought 
and missed. In the inter-war years 
they grew quickly, the massed con- 
gealing of individual answers to what 
was in essentials a grave social prob- 
lem. 

It is the saving grace of these areas 
of semi-detached houses that each 
man has some greenery. Away from 
the foot of the hill towards the railway 
line the houses are so close that they 
might almost be a street. Unlike the 
streets nearer to the heart of the 
metropolis, they have trim lawns and 
tiny trees. Some of the larger houses, 
longer built, which cluster at the foot 
of Harrow’s hill, show that in twenty 
years the roads will be green and 
pleasant, and the rawness and ugli- 
ness be hidden behind green leaves. 

A great viaduct cuts dramatically 
across the Green Avenue in Roxeth, 
and here industry has collected. 
Commercial vehicles stand beneath 
the arches, which have been turned 
to sheds to house enterprises for which 
there is no other provision, and here 
too there are aluminium die-makers 
and sand-casters. This nineteenth- 
century bridge belongs to the same 
confident world as the pylons and 
serves to emphasize the timidity of the 
domestic architecture round about. 
It is almost as though the community 
were ashamed of its industries and 














drove them to such holes and corners; 
and as if it lacked incentives to meet 
and act as a group, for there is no real 
centre to the place that is visible to 
the visitor. 


Form and Formlessness 


If Roxeth is a formless suburb 
groping to some new coherence, Har- 
row is a town which was engulfed by 
such growths; it had a coherent form 
of its own, and now seeks to come to 
terms with a world so different from 
that beloved of the school. The world 
around is not a world of order, but one 
of rapid change. Harrow grew slowly; 
and thus has birds to sing in its lovely 
trees. Roxeth is still growing and few 
birds sing because there are few trees. 
In time they will both have trees, and 
both have birds; but Harrow has a 
crystalline form which Roxeth, the 
product of untold specialists, lacks. 

Physically, Harrow draws back 
from Roxeth, and its older buildings 
cluster on the hillslopes and the ridge. 
It has more open space than its near 
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Fox Photos 
The suburbs of Harrow are typical of much inter-war housing development 


neighbour and the school cricket 
fields separate the two. They are wide 
and attractive and a welcome break 
in the mass of bricks and mortar. 
With good sense, Harrow commemor- 
ates M. C. Kemp, the cricket master 
who saw the value of this greenery to 
the school, and who has given the 
town a protected slope. 

Like other areas of suburbia, Rox- 
eth’s ground plan lacks imagination. 
Its intricacies of pattern can be ap- 
parent only to the pilots who pass 
overhead, and to them it matters 
little. But like any other place which 
has grown slowly, Harrow has an 
order which is readily apparent, and 
the individuality to be expected in 
centuries of slow maturing. In climb- 
ing the steep road to the ridge street, 
there is a little garden full of eccen- 
tric miniatures, quiet lanes leading 
off (Nelson Road and Wellington 
Terrace) ; and from the little group of 
houses round the Castle Inn much 
of the surrounding suburbia can be 
seen. 
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Unknowingness of Neighbours 


Here, too, in a richer community, 
there is more attention given to the 
old and the precious. An antique 
shop, a pottery studio, an artist’s 
house, and that building beloved of 
the guide-book—a tea shop. All 
these reflect the character of Harrow, 
a contrast to the workaday nature of 
Roxeth. Does Roxeth know that here 
is an inscription but newly erected, 
in Latin; that yonder Reynolds and 
Hogarth face each other beneath a 
tree; that ‘“‘these form rooms embody 
the walls of Sheridan’s stables ?”’ It is 
to be doubted. But does Harrow 
know that Roxeth secondary modern 
school gives a fine environment in the 
education of three hundred children; 
that the sea of semi-detached houses is 
the visible form of ten thousand 
dreams of a better life? It is to be 
questioned. Though neighbours they 
are worlds apart and have not yet 
understood each other or come to 
terms with each other. 

There is much else that Harrow 
does not admit into its view of life. In 
1946 a brass marker plate was affixed 
as a guide to viewing the panorama 
from the church, where Byron took 
his “‘lingering last farewell” of the 
place. It mentions the Goring Gap, 
Hampton Court, Guildford, Win- 
chester, Windsor, Sandhurst, Read- 
ing, Oxford and Aylesbury, and 
directs our attention to their glories. 
These are to be seen on a clear day, 
and are an inspiring sight; but what 
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of Northolt airfield, Heathrow, the 
towers of Ealing and Eastcote and 
Roxeth; the great viaduct and the 
urban sprawl which dominate the 
landscape; and the high stepping 
pylons and the fast moving railways 
and the great arterials which are 
changing it ? 


A World Out of Joint 


What would John Lyon, the 
founder, now make of this scene from 
the base of the tower; where long lines 
of aircraft edge the little patch of 
greenery in the little houses; where a 
Comet passes across the landscape, 
changing this present world as it goes ? 
But a few paces and we can be in the 
sixteenth-century assembly rooms of 
the King’s Head, or in the under- 
ground station whirling back to the 
dead Sunday centre of the city. Here 
are Bradby’s, Flambard’s, Moreton’s, 
the accredited tailors and the patron- 
ized tradesmen; a little world on its 
own, with its preparatory schools, and 
its public school. A little world that 
made a world that now is sadly out of 
joint. And Harrow is suddenly filled 
with lost Londoners and continentals 
in cars making for the airports or the 
smaller towns, unsure of the metro- 
polis but at least equipped with a 
map. From Harrow-on-the-Hill it is 
possible to see a destination; and with 
a few principles of navigation there is 
nothing for it but to go through and 
beyond Roxeth. “Sapiens qui pros- 
ar 


Correspondence: Men and Landscapes 


Mr D. Usher writes: 

Why does your contributor Mr 
J. D. U. Ward in his article ““Men 
and Landscapes”’ in the June issue of 
TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING subtly 
smear vigilants of unmandated de- 
cisions of planners as “‘that protester- 
rebel-anarchist group” ? 

And the headed half-truth above 


the otherwise excellent landscape 
photograph in his article that “‘most 
of the English landscape is man- 
made” omits that revolutionary 
change is not a dynamic growth or 
necessarily fitted to Nature’s tem- 
po, but more often is a static condi- 
tioning process enforced upon a 
nation. 
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SCOTTISH 
NEWS 


The Scottish Section of the Town 
and Country Planning Association 
has recently held its annual confer- 
ence in St Andrews. Over a hundred 
delegates from county councils, cities, 
large and small burghs attended. On 
11 September, the provost, Miss J. L. 
Moir, welcomed the delegates to the 
town, which she rightly described as 
one of great interest on account of its 
antiquity, its fine buildings and streets, 
its university, and its holiday interests. 
She begged planners to remember 
that they were dealing with human 
beings, and that planning did not 
mean that everything must be altered. 
Mr Preston, President of the Scottish 
Section, replied on behalf of the As- 
sociation. 

The conference was designed to 
focus attention on the different ways 
in which population from the con- 
gested industrial belt of the Clyde 
Valley might be absorbed into other 
localities to the benefit of all con- 
cerned. 


The New Town Method 


At the first session, Mr A. V. 
Williams, Manager of Peterlee De- 
velopment Corporation, spoke on 
New Towns and the Overspill from Cities, 
making particular reference to the 
London problem. He said it was less 
expensive to develop new towns than 
it was to house people in heavily sub- 
sidized high flats, but new towns 
would not be successful unless suffici- 
ent industry migrated to them. Even 
when industry did take up new sites, 
this did not ensure that population 
would necessarily follow, or that old 
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sites could be vacated. Experience 
showed that many firms retained the 
old sites for storage or that other 
firms wishing to expand took over the 
old premises. He described the liaison 
which had been established through 
employment exchanges between new 
industry in the receiving areas and 
persons wanting to move out from 
certain of the boroughs in the Greater 
London area. New towns had had 
difficulty in attracting industry as 
they had no investment allocation, 
and the Board of Trade had restricted 
applications from industry to those 
concerned with rearmament or dollar 
earning. 

Mr Williams thought that three 
steps were necessary if new towns 
were to succeed. Firstly, there should 
be a relaxation of restriction on build- 
ing licences. Secondly, there should 
be machinery to allow exporting 
authorities to acquire sites vacated by 
non-conforming industry. He sug- 
gested that the financial cost might be 
met either by removal of derating or 
by an application of the Uthwatt 
principle, whereby buildings were 
given a fixed life. Thirdly, new towns, 
not in development areas, should be 
allowed to build factories to rent. 

Mr Williams was a little appre- 
hensive lest the competition for 
limited capital resources between 
new town corporations and local 
authorities, expanding under the 
Town Development Act, should slow 
down the development of new towns. 
He explained that new town corpora- 
tions were severely handicapped fi- 
nancially in that, for example, they 
were required to show an immediate 
economic return on financial outlays, 
and this affected the rents which they 
had to charge. 


Expansion of Country Towns 

The next paper entitled A County’s 
Views on the Planning of Small Towns, 
was given by Mr J. Stewart McGavin, 
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Planning Officer for Perthshire. The 
Rev. W. L. Coulthard, Chairman of 
St Andrews Preservation Trust Ltd, 
presided. Mr McGavin suggested 
that planning of predominantly rural 
counties excited too little interest. 
This was possibly because the prob- 
lems seemed less spectacular than 
urban ones and the remedies sug- 
gested were even less so. When a small 
burgh with a population of 2,500 
could raise only £64 by means of a 
penny rate, it was clear that there was 
no money for elaborate reconstruc- 
tion. 

The small burgh should, however, 
be an integral part of the surrounding 
countryside, providing the industrial, 
cultural, and commercial services 
necessary for the survival of a thriving 
rural area. It was wrong to think of 
planting large industrial units in such 
towns, as they would only drain more 
labour from the countryside. But a 
limited expansion of country towns 
could be successful if it bore relation 
to the tradition and resources of the 
surrounding countryside. He illus- 
trated the point by suggesting that 
cattle should not be sent south from 
Inverness on the hoof, but that meat, 
skins, leather, bonemeal etc. could be 
produced in local factories. He want- 
ed to see the Distribution of Industry 
Act extended to help country towns 
expand and attract people from the 
cities, 


The Part of Private Enterprise 


Mr McGavin’s plea for the expan- 
sion of country towns was taken up 
forcefully and brilliantly by the next 
speaker, Mr J. M. Rollo, an indus- 
trialist controlling a fair-sized factory 
at Bonnybridge. He had been asked 
to describe how he had established 
small branch engineering factories in 
two isolated parts of the Highlands, 
at Easdale (Argyll) and at Inveras- 
dale (Western Ross). These factories 
were planned so that the work done 
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would not interfere with seasonal 
pressure of work in the employees’ 
crofts. One factory had been erected 
for him by the county council. It was 
sixty miles from a railway and six 
miles from an infrequent bus. Though 
these factories were very small, they 
were a sound proposition for the firm 
especially whilst it had to contribute 
a large share of its profits to the Ex- 
chequer. He stressed that there was 
great need and scope for private enter- 
prise to pioneer more schemes of this 
sort, and instanced the case of a dis- 
used foundry at Wick which had raw 
material at hand and which, he esti- 
mated, could produce castings at 
economic figures. 

There were always people and 
government departments ready to 
put obstacles in the way of the pion- 
eer, but he was optimistic that if the 
Scots really helped themselves they 
could overcome the difficulties and do 
much to bring some industry to scat- 
tered districts. His experiences led 
him to feel that the Highlanders were 
a discouraged people. They wanted 
guidance and opportunity, particu- 
larly for younger people. Produc- 
tivity on the crofts could be increased ; 
agriculture and forestry were already 
being developed. The pattern for a 
healthy community with alternative 
employment could be completed by 
the introduction of suitable small 
scale industry. 

In the discussion one speaker sug- 
gested that the time had come when 
the North of Scotland Hydro Elec- 
tricity Board should devote more of 
its resources to the establishment of 
electro-chemical industries and less to 
the introduction of amenities on 
crofts. The point was also made that, 
despite Mr Rollo’s plea, the mono- 
polistic tendencies of today were lead- 
ing to the closing down of small 
factories, breweries, distilleries, etc., 
and to the concentration of work in 
large plants in cities. 
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Town Development Machinery 


After tea, generously provided by 
St Andrews’ Corporation, Mr G. 
Bruce, Convener of Fife County 
Council, took the chair, while Mr C. 
Thornton Kemsley, MP for North 
Angus and Mearns, developed the 
theme that Scotland should press for 
its own Town Development Act. He 
said that there was a steady migration 
from country towns to the large cities. 
He felt that the problem of the decay 
of old towns was just as acute as the 
complementary one of the over- 
crowding in cities. Machinery was 
wanted to get industry and people 
back into the old towns. In some ways, 
the expansion of country towns was 
preferable to the creation of new 
towns, because essential services, 
social and administrative facilities al- 
ready existed. The Town Develop- 
ment Act had been designed to allow 
a planned expansion of a small num- 
ber of country towns in England. The 
Act required agreement and financial 
contribution by both importing and 
exporting authorities. The English 
experience was that local authorities 
were getting together to take suitable 
action. 

In Scotland, Glasgow had the 
problem of not being able to re-house 
in Glasgow about 300,000 of her ex- 
isting population. New towns could 
not be a complete solution, and he 
thought that there was a good case for 
the planned expansion of certain 
country towns within the urban belt. 
It might be necessary for the Ex- 
chequer to contribute towards the 
cost of acquiring buildings vacated 
by firms moving out of the congested 
area. 

He warned the delegates that a 
Town Development Bill for Scotland 
would come about only if there were 
strong pressure from informed quart- 
ers, and that even so, it was unlikely 
to be given parliamentary time before 
the 1954~—5 Session. 
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New Town in the Making 


On 12 September, the Glenrothes 
Development Corporation very kind- 
ly entertained the delegates. Mr 
Preston, now appearing in his cap- 
acity as General Manager of the Cor- 
poration, welcomed the party. Mr 
Tinto, Chief Planning Officer, ex- 
plained the proposed development of 
the new town by means of maps, 
models, and a tour round the site. A 
fine new school, charming Corona- 
tion cottages for retired miners, and 
other housing already completed 
were much admired. 


A Town Development 
(Scotland) Act? 


The conference was indeed a most 
satisfying one. Whilst the thought of 
the congested urban belt has hung 
over some past conferences like the 
fog from city chimneys, the construct- 
ive ideas and practical applications 
discussed at this conference seemed to 
pierce the fog like shafts of light, and 
even to promise a complete dispersal. 
Or was this the bewitching effect of 
clear blue skies and September sun- 
shine in a sparkling St Andrews ? It is 
certain, however, that the success of 
the conference will be measured by 
the energy with which delegates press 
for action to ensure the de-congestion 
of the Clyde Valley. 
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TOTTERIDGE AND ITS PRESERVATION 


A description of an unspoilt parish in a delightful tract of country 


less than ten miles from central London. 


Sir Patrick Abercrombie makes a 

flattering reference to Totteridge 
and its neighbouring parish, Mill 
Hill (described in my article in the 
June issue of this magazine). He 
writes of his “Second Ring”’ that it 
might well be called ‘Suburban 
London”, and that “it represents 
most vividly London’s sprawl. . . 
It is by no means an exact circle in 
shape, but it has an approximate 
radius of twelve miles from Charing 
Cross: there are a few ‘wedges’ of open 
land that penetrate into the mass, the 
most remarkable being that of Tot- 
teridge and Mill Hill, whose apex is 
within eight miles of Charing Cross.” 


I THE Greater London Plan, 1944, 


Sketch map of Totteridge and district 


by MARTIN S. BRIGGS 


Many Historical Associations 
Whereas Mill Hill is in Middlesex, 
Totteridge forms a salient of Hert- 
fordshire, surrounded by Middlesex 
on three sides. To produce a tidy 
administrative boundary, not only 
Totteridge but also Barnet and East 
Barnet should be transferred to 
Middlesex, while Potters Bar and 
South Mimms should be in Hertford- 
shire. Some such exchange has, in- 
deed, been mooted, but there are 
many weighty objections, among 
them historical associations going 
back a thousand years. Tradition 
holds that the manor of Hatfield, and 
Totteridge with it, was given by King 
Edgar to the Abbot of Ely in the tenth 


Martin S. Briggs 
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century, and that this grant was con- 
firmed by Edward the Confessor. The 
Bishop of Ely parted with his rights 
in 1561 to Queen Elizabeth I in ex- 
change for a pension. She sold or 
gave it to John Moore in 1579. It then 
passed through many hands, in- 
cluding those of the Dukes of Chandos 
in the eighteenth century. In 1942, 
when the Lady of the Manor found 
that the expense of maintaining the 
Manor Lands, comprising the com- 
mon and the green, was beyond her 
means, a small group of patriotic in- 
habitants formed themselves into a 
company, The Manor of Totteridge 
Limited, and purchased the whole 
of the manorial rights. Although this 
company now numbers only nineteen 
persons, they have since borne all 
these heavy responsibilities, but no 
income accrues from their lands. 

The boundaries of the parish 
(which has an area of 1,603 acres) are 
unusually simple: except for a stretch 
of a few hundred yards on the west 
side, they consist of two branches of 
the Dollis Brook, one of the tributaries 
of the River Brent. The Dollis Brook 
proper bounds the north and east 
sides, separating Totteridge from 
Arkley and Barnet on the north, and 
from Whetstone (now part of the 
Borough of Finchley in Middlesex) on 
the east. On the south, Totteridge ad- 
joins the parish of Mill Hill, which 
forms part of the Borough of Hendon 
in Middlesex; but the brook between 
them seems to have no name. 


Effect of Rail Electrification 


There is no railway within the 
parish, Totteridge station being just 
outside the east boundary, on the 
High Barnet branch of the Northern 
Line. When this was electrified in 
1940, rapid development began, and 
the population, which had grown 
slowly but steadily from 280 in 
1801 to 844 in 1g01 and 1024 in 1931, 
has since reached an estimated figure 
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of 4,200. This development has been 
confined mainly to the south-east 
part of the parish in which several 
new streets or roads have been con- 
structed. Hitherto there had been 
only one main road traversing the 
area, Totteridge Lane, bisecting it 
from east to west, with a spur, 
Barnet Lane, running north. Yet even 
today, three-quarters of the parish 
consists of peaceful fields, and nearly 
half the remaining space is occupied 
by the South Herts Golf Club. 

South of Totteridge Lane, no less 
than five public footpaths cross the 
fields to Mill Hill; while north of 
Totteridge Lane three more lead 
down to the Dollis Brook on the 
Barnet boundary. To anyone unac- 
quainted with the district, it must 
come as a surprise to find so unspoilt 
a tract of country less than ten miles 
from Central London. This statement 
applies especially to the fields between 
Totteridge and Mill Hill, for there 
rural conditions prevail on both sides 
of the valley, and cornfields occupy 
most of the area. The preservation 
of these fields, in two counties, is 
therefore a matter of great concern 
to the active Preservation Societies of 
Mill Hill and of Totteridge, which 
collaborate when such questions 
arise. North of the brook the problem 
is one for the Urban District Council 
of Barnet (to which Totteridge was 
transferred from the Rural District 
of Barnet in 1914); but in this 
valley there has been a good deal of 
development on the north side of the 
Dollis Brook, and Mays Lane has be- 
come definitely suburban, though 
the fields sloping up from the brook 
to Totteridge Lane remain almost 
inviolate. 


Need for Future Vigilance 


From Barnet Lane all along the 
east side of the parish down to the 
junction with Hendon and Finchley 
at its south-east corner, the Dollis 
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Brook pursues a sinuous course be- 
tween steep clay banks, lined for 
much of the way by trees. Here, 
again, there is need for joint vigilance 
by both Hertfordshire and Middlesex 
authorities to preserve a riverside 
strip throughout its length, with a 
continuous riverside walk on one or 
both sides of the stream. 

From the bridge over the Dollis 
Brook near the station, Totteridge 
Lane rises briskly to a height of 
nearly 400 feet at Totteridge Green, a 


Short 


Passing the village churchyard the 
other evening, I noted that, as usual, 
the grass had grown like a hayfield 
and was ready for cutting, but that 
people had trampled out a path 
diagonally across it, ignoring the per- 
fectly good macadam walk which 
went round the church. 

Euclid’s best known proposition is 
“a straight line is the shortest distance 
between two points”. It is one which 
has practical application in many 
affairs. It accounts for the numerous 
field paths which farmers abominate 
and do all they can to stop up; it is 
responsible for the diagonal crossing 
of roads which considerably increases 
the danger from traffic; it is even, 
now and again, the cause of a fatal 
accident at the seaside, for people 
will often risk climbing a steep cliff 
rather than make a long detour to use 
a safe path. 

The odd thing is that authorities 
responsible for places like church- 
yards and similar enclosures where a 
right of way exists, generally ignore 
this incurable human habit and in- 
stead of making the path run in the 
straight line, choose a roundabout 
way—probably corresponding to the 
way their own minds work. I remem- 
ber a most amusing example of this. 
Some years ago a field was presented 
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picturesque survival; and then runs 
almost level to the dip towards High- 
wood Hill. For a mile and a half or 
thereabouts, it is a beautiful road, 
broad and tree-lined, widening out at 
Totteridge Common, where there are 
two lovely ponds haunted by moor- 
hen. There is nothing within ten 
miles of London more attractive than 
this, and its attraction is enhanced by 
the extensive views to Mill Hill on the 
south and to Arkley and Barnet on 
the north. _ 


Cuts 


to the village for use as a playfield for 
children. It was a pleasant little piece 
of old pasture, surrounded by tall 
hedges of thorn and maple, elder and 
dogwood. Its only drawback was that 
it was somewhat over five minutes 
from the village down a narrow lane. 
At the farthest end there was a five- 
barred gate and astile, for here a pub- 
lic path crossed the field at right 
angles. 

When the parish council took in 
hand the preparation of the field, 
they made a sandpit, erected a set of 
swings, did away with the stile and 
put a little wicket gate in its place. 

What happened immediately was 
that children saw no reason why they 
should run the full length of this lane 
to get into their field. They simply 
crawled through the hedge at the 
nearer end. When the gap thus made 
was large enough to be noticed the 
council filled it up with stakes and 
wire. The children then made an- 
other gap a little further on. This 
again was wired, but it only empha- 
sized the desirability of getting into 
the field quickly and by using a pole 
as lever, the boys made a large enough 
gap under the original wire to scram- 
ble through. 

It all goes to show that you “‘can’t 
go agin nature’. H. MACE 
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VILLAGE SIGNS 
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In the southern and eastern counties of England many villages have 
erected pictorial signs. Some of them are described in this article 


which 1s illustrated by the author. 


F RECENT years there has been 
O a distinct revival of interest in 
the erection of pictorial signs 
on the village greens of England, due 
to a large extent to a competition 
fostered a few years before the war by 
a national newspaper and patronized 
at the time by the late King George VI 
(then Duke of York). Subsequently, 
several were erected in commemora- 
tion of George V’s Jubilee, George 
VI’s accession, and the 1951 Festival 
of Britain. 

For some unaccountable reason 
the signs extant today are almost en- 
tirely confined to the southern and 
eastern counties; Kent, Sussex, Sur- 
rey, Norfolk, and Suffolk being par- 
ticularly favoured. Unfortunately the 
signs are mainly of timber construc- 


by P. H. LOVELL 


tion and being permanent structures, 
they suffer gradual deterioration. 
The present revival is a flashback 
to medieval England, for it is synony- 
mous with the inn-sign and house (or 
shop) sign. Signs were erected over 
the premises of merchants and others 
in great profusion some centuries ago, 
for in the days when few people could 
either read or write, a picture sign 
of some object commonly associated 
with the business carried on was the 
most efficient way of advertising. 
Now, however, the emphasis is 
placed on decoration rather than 
utility, and the subjects portrayed are 
diverse, sometimes a local historical 
or legendary event, a rendering of a 
prominent beauty spot, a local coat of 
arms and occasionally a cunning and 


The sign at Harpenden was erected on the village green in 1937 
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A legendary event is portrayed at Swaffam 


humorous pun on the name of the vil- 
lage. In whatever form, they are in- 
variably well designed, and executed 
in a variety of materials, chiefly tim- 
ber carvings, wrought-iron work, and 
occasionally in mosaic stone. 

The oldest in existence today are 
several on the Royal Sandringham 
estate in Norfolk, erected in 1912 at 
the instigation of the then reigning 
monarch—at Flitcham, Shernborne, 
and Wolferton. That of Flitcham 
shows a likeness of St Felix, an age- 
old missionary who brought Christi- 
anity to that part of East Anglia; 
Shernborne’s sign depicts Thomas de 
Shernborne, a medieval knight, de- 
parting for the Crusades, and at 
Wolferton the sign recalls the Scan- 
dinavian legend from which the vil- 
lage took its name—the god Tor (or 
Tyr) is shown fighting the Fenris to 
prevent this wolf-like monster from 
devouring the world. 

Another exquisite sign in Norfolk 
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may be seen at Swaffham, where 
legend concerning John Chapman, 
the “Swaffham Pedlar’’, is depicted 
in full colours. This sign was the work 
of Mr H. R. Carter, a nephew of the 
late Howard Carter, the noted 
Egyptologist. 

Before leaving the county of Nor- 
folk, mention must be made of 
Litcham’s sign. This is in the form ofa 
village notice board at the top of 
which is shown the parish church and 
the figure of Matthew Halcott, a 
medieval local master tanner. The 
sign was erected in 1937 in com- 
memoration of George VI’s acces- 
sion. 

It was inevitable that the design 
of the sign at Widdecombe in Devon 
should be influenced by the folk- 
song ‘‘Widdecombe Fair’. This sign 
shows ‘Uncle Tom Cobley and all” 
astride Tom Pearce’s “old grey 
mare’’—a quite impossible burden 
for the animal, but a humorous little 
episode which lends itself admirably 
for the design. 

The now defunct Wealden iron- 
founding industry is recalled by the 
sign at Abinger Hammer, Surrey. 
Records show that Abinger and 
Shere iron-mills were active between 


**Tom Pearce, Tom Pearce. . .”’ 
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1557-1670, and the sign takes the 
form of an ornamented clock com- 
plete with jack, the chimes of which 
are struck by a blacksmith’s hammer. 

The extensive green at Harpenden 
in Herts, is graced by a fine timber 
sign erected in 1937. It is the only ex- 
ample in the county, and the design 
is a composite arrangement of the 
Herts county and Harpenden coat of 
arms—the Hertfordshire hart (or 
stag) surmounting a crest which in- 
cludes three sheaves of corn, a re- 
minder of the proximity of the 
Rothamsted Experimental  Agri- 
cultural Station. 

The village of Headcorn.in Kent is 
one of the hamlets which erected a 
sign to commemorate the Festival of 
Britain. It shows a typical local 
Kentish scene in the nature of a pun 
on the name—a windmill on the 
headland, sheaves of corn and the 
inevitable oasthouse. 

Finally, here is a list of villages 


This design at Abinger Hammer incorpor- 
ates many blacksmith’s tools 
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HEADCORN 
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Festival of Britain sign at Headcorn 





whose signs are well worth a visit. 

BERKSHIRE: Hare Hatch. 

BUCKINGHAM: Iver, Wraysbury. 

DEVONSHIRE: Widdecombe. 

ESSEX: Herongate. 

HAMPSHIRE: Bentley, Romsey. 

HERTFORDSHIRE: Harpenden. 

KENT: Bromley, Biddenden, Cran- 
brook, Headcorn, Brasted, Ford- 
wich. 

LONDON: Mill Hill. 

NORFOLK: Cawston, Docking, Flitch- 
am, Horning, Hoveton St John, 
Litcham, Old Catton, Shernborne, 
Swaffham, West Winch, Wolferton, 
Wroxham. 

SUFFOLK: Beccles, Flixton, 
wold, Somerleyton. 

SURREY: Abinger Hammer, Newdi- 
gate, Shalford, Thursley. 

sussEx: Ardingly, Balcombe, Hore- 
ham, Kirdford, Mayfield, Ring- 
mer, Treyford. 

WARWICK: Fenny Compton. 

WILTSHIRE: Baydon. 

YORKSHIRE: Kirklees. 


South- 
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The first tools of the planner are the maps and 
large scale plans produced by the Ordnance Survey. 
They contain all information necessary to integrate 
a development with its surroundings, and include, 
in the 6-inch scale, the statutory exhibited 
and deposited maps, essential to Local 
Government authorities, for illustrating 
Town Planning schemes and boundary 
alterations. 





ORDNANCE SURVEY MAPS 
HELP TO PLAN THE NEW BRITAIN 


Obtainable trom Ordnance Survey Agents and through most booksellers 










1 : 1250 (about 50 inches to 
one mile) and 1 : 2500 (about 
25 inches to one _ mile) 
National Grid Plans, made 
from new surveys, are now 
available for many urban 
areas. 


Other plans and maps avail- 
able are: 1 : 2500 (County 
Series), 6 inches, 2} inches, 
1 inch to the mile and smaller 
scales. 


PUBLISHED BY THE ORDNANCE SURVEY, CHESSINGTON, SURBITON, SURREY 











THE PLANNING OF INDUSTRIAL 


LOCATION 
by Peter Self 


This essay is of the utmost value and deserves the earnest 

consideration of all who are concerned for the efficiency of 

British industry and for the quality of the living conditions of 

its workers as well as of those engaged in the central and local 
planning administrations. 


Published by University of London Press Ltd, on behalf of the 


Town and Country Planning Association 


The book (2s. 10d. post free) is obtainable from booksellers or the 
Planning Bookshop, 28 King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2 



































Legal Notes 
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Mr Harold Macmillan has an- 
nounced that he does not intend to 
ask Parliament to extend the control 
over the selling and letting prices of 
new houses under the Building Mat- 
erials and Housing Act 1945, and the 
Housing Act 1949. These Acts pro- 
vided that, where a maximum selling 
price or rent was fixed as a condition 
of a building licence, it should be a 
punishable offence to sell or let the 
house in excess of these maxima. The 
effect of Mr Macmillan’s decision is 
that after 20 December these pro- 
visions will no longer apply. 

Some complications may arise, 
however, in the case of houses to let. 
Suppose a house has been let at a rent 
not exceeding the maximum laid 
down by the local authority—when 
the Housing Act controls expire, will 
the landlord be entitled to raise the 
rent or will the previous rent become 
the standard rent for the purpose of 
the Rent Acts? In Roberts v. Jones 
(1947) a house had been let at the 
maximum permitted under the Hou- 
sing (Rural Workers) Act, 1926; the 
Court of Appeal decided that the 
maximum rent under that Act was 
not to be taken as the standard rent 
for the purpose of the Rent Acts. It 
is by no means clear, however, that 
the Courts would follow this decision 
in dealing with the cases which may 
well arise after 20 December. 





Other Controls Remain 


Mr Macmillan’s announcement in 
no way affects the control of selling 
prices and rents in the case of 
properties which are the subject of an 
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improvement grant under section 23 
of the Housing Act 1949, or in the 
case of council houses sold under the 
provisions of the Housing Act 1952. 


Enforcement Notice Case 


Yet another case on enforcement 
notices has come before the High 
Court. In Godstone RDC v. Brazil the 
respondent was the owner of a piece 
of land on which she stationed a 
caravan in which she lived from time 
to time. In October 1952 the local 
authority served on her a notice pur- 
porting to be a notice under section 23 
of the T & CP Act which required her 
to remove the caravan “within seven 
days after the expiry of twenty-eight 
days from the service of this notice”’. 
As she did not comply, the council 
charged her with an offence under 
section 23 in that on 17 and 30 De- 
cember 1952, and 12 January 1953, 
she had unlawfully used the land as a 
caravan site without grant of per- 
mission under the Act and in con- 
travention of the enforcement notice. 

The justices dismissed the charge, 
and the authority appealed. The 
Divisional Court held that the notice 
was invalid in that it did not clearly 
specify (i) the period after the expira- 
tion of which the notice was to take 
effect and (ii) the period after the 
notice took effect during which the 
work was to be done. The Court was 
here following earlier decisions in 
which it had been held that an en- 
forcement notice must specify the 
two periods separately. It was argued 
for the council that this had been done 
but it was held that the words quoted 
above were not sufficiently clear. It 
was also held that the information 
laid before the justices was bad, since 
it alleged an offence in respect of 1953 
which could not have arisen by 
12 January, since the General De- 
velopment Order allows temporary 
uses for twenty-eight days a year. 

A. E, TELLING 
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THE TILES 


MARLE 
ANGLIA 


THE MARLEY TILE COMPANY GUARANTEES 
1, 










That Marley Tiles will not laminate or decay 
for 50 years. 


Free maintenance of roof tiling fixed by 
Marley Craftsmen for 10 years. 


HARLOW NEW TOWN Mark Hall North Neighbourhood, Housing Area 8 
Architects : Hariow Design Group. Arch. Planner: Frederick Gibberd, F.R.1.B.A., M.T.P.1. 
Executive Architect to Harlow New Town: Victor Hamnett, B.Sc., A.R.1.B.A., A.M.T.P.1., A.R.I.C.S. 


Contractors : W. Dobie & Sons Ltd. Chelmsford. E 14 
The Marley Tile Co. Ltd., Sevenoaks, Kent + Sevenoaks 2251 M. A RL 
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THE PLANNING OF INDUSTRIAL LO- 
CATION by Peter Self. University of 
London Press. 2s. 6d. 

Mr Self, who is Lecturer in Public 
Administration at the London School 
of Economics, and known as a writer 
on jocal government problems, has 
written an easy, accurate, lucid in- 
troduction to the subject for those 
who have no taste for formal theore- 
tical economics. 

As Mr Munby showed in Stepney, 
a number of heavy industries are lo- 
cated there because access to the 
water-front is essential for them; but 
in most of the other industries sur- 
veyed, particularly clothing, which 
has long been a staple industry in that 
district, a surprisingly large number 
of employers said they would be will- 
ing, and indeed pleased, to move out 
to less congested sites. (It is true, how- 
ever, that most of them still specified 
that they wanted somewhere within 
the London region.) 

We might also comment, however, 
that in East London, as it was fifty 
years ago, a number of industries 
sprang up to take advantage of the 
abundant supplies of ultra-cheap fe- 
male labour. Bernard Shaw des- 
cribed them as “‘parasitic’’, not be- 
cause he regarded clothing or jam as 
unnecessary articles, but in the sense 
that these under-paid girls had to be 
partially supported by their families, 
and that the industries employing 
them could justly be described as be- 
ing parasitic upon the wages of the 
girls’ fathers. But now that a large 
part of this under-paid population 
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has already migrated away and the 
remainder are in a much stronger 
bargaining position, employers prob- 
ably do not find Stepney so attractive. 

In respect of female labour, at any 
rate, population can “pull” industry, 
as well as industry pull population. 

Mr Self proposes the doctrine, to 
which all sensible men should agree, 
of “local dispersal”. Though he is not 
yet able to offer us any very concrete 
figures of population, acreage, etc., 
his objective is a partially self-con- 
tained community, whose industry, 
shopping centres, municipal status, 
and social amenities shall be such that 
not too many of its inhabitants will 
have to make long or frequent jour- 
neys to neighbouring towns. 

But you do not get this desirable re- 
sult by just painting a green belt on 
your map and leaving it at that. Far 
from it. No green belt, the author 
very sensibly points out, can per- 
manently withstand economic pres- 
sure such as is generated if a large 
population is left without sufficient 
industries and amenities on the one 
hand or if, on the other hand, an 
industrial centre is constricted with- 
out sufficient space for housing and 
amenities. 

To attain these desirable objects, 
purposive national regulation of in- 
dustrial location is necessary. Mr Self 
hardly states this point with sufficient 
emphasis. It should be stated in sucha 
way that those who believe that most 
industrial operations can and should 
be left entirely to the workings of the 
free market, nevertheless can be per- 
suaded that in this particular matter 
of location, where one man’s decision 
may affect the lives of so many other 
people, for so many years to come, in 
sO many unexpected ways, some 
regulation is necessary. 

Mr Self reminds us that the Barlow 
Report of 1940 stated as an estab- 
lished fact what had hitherto been be- 
lieved to be only a rude joke on Mr 
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GOLD COAST GOVERNMENT 





VACANCY FOR POST OF MANAGING DIRECTOR 
TEMA DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


PPLICATIONS are invited for the above post. The Corporation, established by 
Gold Coast Ordinance No. 35 of 1952, has been set up to create a town at 
Tema, near Accra, for a population of 50,000 to 80,000 to serve the major new port 
under construction there. The Ordinance is based on United Kingdom New Towns 
legislation and the duties of the Managing Director inclade responsibility for certain 
statutory obligations laid upon the Corporation such as the production of a Master 
Plan, the preparation of annual accounts for audit and of an annual report. 

The Managing Director is a member of the Corporation and shares with it the 
responsibility for policy. In addition, as its Chief Executive Officer he is responsible 
for the Organization to carry policy into effect. He will co-ordinate the work of the 
various branches of the organization, administrative and legal, engineering, health, 
accounts, architects, and town planning and estate management. It will be his 
duty to co-ordinate the Corporation’s work with that of the Harbour Authority 
responsible for developing the Port. Applicants should be not less than thirty-five 
years of age, and should have held positions of comparable responsibility in major 
development projects. Preference will be given to candidates with previous New 
Town experience. Previous employment overseas preferably in West Africa, is 
almost essential. 

Terms of Service. Appointment will be on contract/gratuity terms for a five-year 
period. Salary will be from £2,600 to £3,500 consolidated per annum, according 
to the qualifications of the candidate. A gratuity at the rate of £50 for each com- 
pleted three months of satisfactory service will be payable on final termination 
of the contract. Free passages on first appointment and on leave will be provided 
for the officer and his wife once each way during each tour of service. Length of 
tour twelve-fifteen months. Successful candidate will be required to travel by air. 
Free air passages will also be provided for a maximum of three children under 
thirteen years of age once a tour. Vacation leave with pay; seven days for each 
month of service. Free medical and dental attention provided for officer and family. 
Furnished quarters available at low rental. Income tax at local rates. Kit allowance 
on first appointment £30. United Kingdom candidates should apply in writing to 
the Commissioner for the Gold Coast, Melbourne House, Aldwych, London, W.C.2, 
giving brief details of their age, qualifications and experience not later than 19 
December 1953. Persons who applied previously and who were not informed that 
an appointment could not be offered should merely advise that they are still 
interested. 











Osborn’s part, namely that many 
prominent business men selected sites 
for their factories in order to give 


themselves convenient access to golf 


clubs and other social and sporting 
amenities in the London region. 
MrSelfasks another question which 


digs deep into the foundations of 


theoretical economics. To the econo- 
mist, wages, after you have paid your 
taxes and allowed for any change in 
prices, are real wages; and if you can 
obtain a higher real wage, you are 
better off. But if you can offer a mana 


higher real wage, Mr Self asks, by em- 
ploying him in a congested industrial 
city, and he uses up the whole of his 
increment in travelling to and from 
work, is he really better off? Clearly 
not. To obtain a true measurement of 
real income, we must deduct such 
costs of travelling. 

Mr Self gives an account of the old- 
fashioned orthodox theory of location 
which is still, unfortunately, taught 
in many universities. He does not, in- 
deed, poke sufficient fun at its obvious 
absurdities. Location decisions de- 
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pending entirely upon transport costs 
of materials and finished products are 
made only, if at all, in the case of 
heavy industry. It has long been ap- 
parent that the “invisible hand” of 
the free market does not work well 
here. Mr Self indicates that the turn- 
ing point in economic thought came 
about 1930, and I am able to throw 
some light on this. 

Let us give credit where credit is 
due. The first clear and valid attack 
on the old point of view, and written 
with an adequate sense of urgency, 
was that made by Professor Tawney, 
in a document (still unpublished) 
which he wrote at Ramsay Mac- 
donald’s request, early in 1930. He 
clearly grasped the significance of the 
great expansion of light industry at 
the expense of heavy industry which 
was then beginning, and urged that a 
careful regulation of its location 
would be necessary. If Professor 
Tawney’s advice had been heard in 
1930, how incalculably better off the 
country would be by now. 

At that date I held a junior position 
on Macdonald’s Economic Advisory 
Council, and saw the unhappy fate of 
this proposal, which I supported with 
my own small efforts. It was met with 
derision by the entire Civil Service, 
particularly by Macdonald’s chief 
economic adviser who became a great 
believer in planning and regulation in 
his later days—Sir Hubert Hender- 
son. The only support it received 
among Macdonald’s advisers was 
from Professor Cole, and from an ob- 
scure political figure, whose opinions 
at that time were completely ignored 
by the Labour Cabinet, named 
Clement Attlee. 

COLIN CLARK 


GAS AND THE WARMING OF LARGE 
BUILDINGS. Part II: Independent Units. 
Commercial Uses of Gas Series No. 7. 
The Gas Council. 25. 


This pamphlet gives a general 
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description of the methods of using 
independent gas unit heaters for 
space heating in large buildings, and 
the advantages of this system over the 
more conventional central type of in- 
stallation. Special considerations ar 
lower initial capital cost and flex: 
bility where intermittent heating, or 
a different standard of heating in 
various parts of the building, is re- 
quired. 

Advice is given on the choice of 
unit, flued or flueless, and convection 
or radiation (high, medium or low 
temperature), or combinations of 
these, also on positioning of heaters 
and their control, manual or aut 
matic. 

The book contains photogra 
showing the installation of var 
types of fitting, and a few diagra 
but no detailed scale draw: igs 


technical data. 
P. W. L 


MAPPING FROM AIR PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Air Survey Co. Ltd, London. 

An interesting brochure which 
gives a brief and well-illustrated out- 
line of the many applications 2d 
present-day technique of air pi. v- 
graphy—and more particularly of the 
work carried out by the Air Survey 
Company. It is addressed primarily 
to potential customers—engineers, - 
surveyors, and technicians to govern- 
ments, local authorities, and private 
undertakings. It draws attention to 
the many fields in which air survey 
can assist towards developing world 
resources. Such fields include hous- 
ing, irrigation, land reclamation, 
afforestation, power and communica- 
tion, ecology, and mineral prospect- 
ing. The book concludes with an 
account of the history of the com- 
pany, which was formed in 1923 to 
survey the Irawaddy delta, employ- 
ing the photo-reconnaissance tech- 
niques developed during the 1914-18 


war. 
A. MORRIS 
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LETCHWORTH’S 
50th ANNIVERSARY DINNER 


A dinner celebrating the fiftieth Anniversary of the foundation 
of the First Garden City at Letchworth will be held in the 
Members’ Dining Room, House of Commons, Westminster, 
London, S.W.1, on Friday, 27 November, 1953. 





This dinner is being held under the auspices of 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS 
THE ROYAL INSTITUTION OF CHARTERED SURVEYORS 
THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS 
THE TOWN PLANNING INSTITUTE 
THE TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING ASSOCIATION 
FIRST GARDEN CITY LIMITED 


Chairman: THE RT HON. VISCOUNT SAMUEL, GCB, GBE 


Guest Speakers: 
THE RT HON SIR ARTHUR SALTER, GBE 
THE RT HON ARTHUR GREENWOOD, CH, MP 
SIR PATRICK ABERCROMBIE, FRIBA, PPTPI 
SIR ERIC MACFADYEN MR F. J. OSBORN 





Details from the Secretary, Letchworth Anniversary Arrange- 
ments Committee, 28 King Street, Covent Garden, London, 
W.C.2 (Temple Bar 5006). 
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Published by The Town and Country Planning Association, 28 King Street, WC2, and printed by 


The Broadwater Press Ltd, Welwyn Garden City, Hertfordshire 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


The new Telephone Manager's Office built by ¢ 
Company at Shoot-up-Hill is a building of modern design embodying th 


use of Prestressed Concrete. 


COSTA 4 N BUILDING & CIVIL ENGINEERING CONTRACTOR 


OOLPHIN SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.1 VICTORIA 6624 











